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‘“‘We seek tomorrow's answers today” 


Comments by Dr. T. P. Carney, Vice-President, Research, Eli Lilly and Company 


“Certainly, land, buildings, and good equipment 
are fundamentally essential to successful agricul- 
tural research. But, in the final analysis, the imagi- 
nation of individual scientists and the atmosphere 
in which they work determine the fruitfulness 
of research. 

“I believe the most important attribute of a re- 
search scientist is his ability to clear away the side 
issues and ask a truly great question. Sometimes he 
has the insight to ask tomorrow’s questions and 
get the answers today. 

“Our philosophy has been to staff our agricultural 
research division with imaginative scientists, then 


Ev! 


LILLY AND COMPANY 


give them the encouragement and freedom to chal- 

lenge questions of significance in agriculture. 

‘We are searching for answers in animal! nutrition, 

veterinary medicine, plant pathology and _physi- 

ology, and entomology. With this broad interest 

in agriculture, we hope to contribute significantly 
ough research.” 


LOOK TO LILLY FOR 
RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 


Litty 


QUALITY / RESEARCH / INTEGRITY 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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One man does two men’s work with this tandem tractor! 


Robert Martin farms 2,600 acres near Roanoke, Illinois. 
He has put together a real time and labor saver with the 
tandem tractor shown here. 

Two 70-horsepower diesel tractors were hitched together. 
By eliminating the front wheels of both tractors, more than 
twice the power of one tractor is delivered. The tandem will 
pull six 16-inch plows at a speed of 5% m.p.h. One man 


can plow 50 to 60 acres in a day with the tandem hookup, 
compared to 16 to 20 acres with one tractor and a conven- 
tional three-bottom plow. 

Hydraulic power steering makes it easy to operate the 
equipment. Texaco’s powerful Diesel Chief 

is the choice of progressive farmers from OS Pst 


coast to coast, who use diesel equipment. Fem 


Also a judge of good petroleum products 


In addition to his official duties, 
Superior Court Judge N. L. Divoll, 
Jr., farms 600 acres near Rocking- 
ham, Vermont. It’s a dairy farm, 
and also produces good Vermont 
maple syrup. 

Judge Divoll (left) is supplied with 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline 
Motor Oil and other Texaco prod- 
ucts by Texaco Distributor Paul S. 
Cray. He prefers Havoline because 
it wear-proofs, and cleans truck, 
car and tractor engines — assuring 
longer engine life and ‘op perform- 
ance. He also likes !! dependable, 


neighborly Texaco service, and 
agrees with farmers everywhere 
that it pays to farm with Texaco 
products. 


BUY THE BEST...BUY TEXACO 
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Chester Folck shows how he brought his dairy barn 
up to date with an extension telephone. Two of his 
sons, Gene and Blair, spend long hours in the dairy 
buildings every day and the extension saves them & 
lot of time. Now they handle telephone calls without 


leaving the barn. 


Here’s how an extension telephone 
saves a farm family over 25 days a year 


Glenn Folck uses this office telephone to sell purebred 
Jerseys all over the country. Incoming calls are answered 
on this telephone. If someone in the dairy buildings is 
wanted, Glenn rings a bell in the barn simply by pressing 
a button. “When a man calls you,” says Glenn, “he 
doesn’t want to be kept waiting. That barn extension 
is the answer.” 


75 head of fine Jersey cattle 
keep Chester Folck and his three 
sons busy from early till late 
on their purebred farm near 
Springfield, Ohio. Two of his 
sons, Gene and Blair, spend full 
time in the dairy buildings. The 
third, Glenn. handles most of 
the family’s business affairs and 
spends a good part of his time 
in the office. 


In a usual day the Folcks take 
or make some 20 to 30 calls on 
an extension telephone in their 
barn. Most are business calls. 
Some are long distance. 


“Without that extension 


Bell Telephone System 


phone, we'd have to keep people 
waiting on the line while we 
run to fetch someone from the 
barn,” Chester Folck says. 


“We figure we'd lose at least 
a half day a week between the 
house and the barn. For the little 
it costs, we just couldn’t afford 
to be without that extension.” 


Why not have a look at your 
own farmstead with an eye to 
putting in an extension tele- 
phone. It can pay its way over 
and over by saving your time. 
Convenience is a bonus. Just 
call your telephone business 


office. They'll be glad to help. 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


@ When Is Sprinkler Irrigation Profitable? 


@ Piece of String Kills Flies Better Than Spray 
@ Bubble Houses May Soive Poultryman’s Problem 


Aureomycin—What It Does for Dairy Calves 


Experiments at Beltsville show that the major advantage 
of feeding aureomycin to dairy calves is the reduced incid- 
ence of scours — not the temporary increase in growth rate. 

In the Beltsville tests, calves were fed aureomycin for the 
first 90 days after birth and a smaller percentage of them 
developed scours than control animals which received no 
aureomycin. The control animals also gained less. 


120 Million Soil Conservation Stamps Printed 


When the Soil Conservation Society of America meets in 
Rapid City, S. D., on August 26, a new 4-cent soil conserva- 
tion postage stamp will be issued. This stamp will help 
focus public interest on the extensive soil conservation 
efforts being made by Federal and State governments, local 
soil conservation districts, watershed associations, and other 
private and public groups. 


New Fly Control Gadget Tested 


Pieces of cord, impregnated with Diazinon and Parathion, 
hanging from the ceilings of barns and homes are an effec- 
tive means of killing houseflies, according to tests at the 
Kentucky Experiment Station. For some reason, the Ken- 
tucky researchers found, flies are strongly attracted to the 
impregnated cords, and flies that light on them are killed 
almost immediately. Entomologist Dale Haws of the Ken- 
tucky station says that 95 percent of the farmers who used 
the cord fly-control method in their dairy barns said they 
preferred it over the older, but still useful, spraying system. 


Broilers Thrive on Pelleted Rations 


Experiments at the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station show that when broiler-type chicks were fed a 
pelleted, high-protein, high-energy diet, they were signi- 
ficantly larger at nine weeks of age and gave a greater 
return over feed cost than other treatments tried. 

The diets used in these studies contained 21 percent 
protein with 920 calories of productive energy per pound 
and 25 percent protein with 1,030 calories per pound. 


Chickens In a Bubble? 

The idea sounded strange to researchers at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, too, until they tried it. They built the pilot bubble 
house from 30 dollars’ worth of polyethylene plastic film in 
a 20 by 30-foot sheet, plus a used motor-blower and some 
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@ How to Whip Bugs — Let Nature Take Its Course 


odds and ends. The result is a 10 by 20-foot shelter that 
looks like the skin from a quarter of a giant sausage. No 
inside supports are needed, as the blower keeps the trans- 
parent film puffed out. 

The researchers can see these uses for such shelters: An 
isolation laboratory cheap enough to be burned after hous- 
ing poultry known to be infected with disease, a controlled 
environment chamber, a chick brooder, temporary or emer- 
gency housing to enable a poultryman to expand or re- 
trench according to market conditions. 


On the Merits of Sprinkler Irrigation 


Recent economic studies by the USDA in cooperation 
with the state experiment stations on the merits of sprinkler 
irrigation show these results: 

Supplemental irrigation is profitable in South Carolina, 
especially on larger-than-average farms and when used on 
high-value crops. 

Dairy producers in Connecticut must increase production 
by an average of at least a half ton of hay per acre annually 
to cover irrigation costs. 

In the Mississippi Delta, per acre yield increases of 255 
pounds of seed cotton, 15 bushels of corn, and 7 bushels 
of soybeans were needed to cover the costs of two irriga- 
tions, and in Illinois, supplemental irrigation is more profit- 
able for growers of specialty crops than for field crops. 


Light—The Limiting Factor on Grass Growth 


No matter how much fertilizer and water you put on 
forage crops, light conditions may limit the yield. Scientists 
believe, for example, that light conditions may set the ceil- 
ing on annual production of coastal Bermuda grass at 12 
tons of dry matter per acre, no matter how much water and 
fertilizer are applied. 


Bugs Outwitted by Witty Scientist 


One way man and bug can stop battling and start sharing 
the bounties of agriculture is to let nature take its course. 
This surprising statement in our age of man-made anti- 
nsect chemicals comes from Professor David Pimentel, a 
ientist at Cornell. For the past two years, he’s been in- 
estigating the relationship between kale and insect pests 
id what happens when one element of the natural environ- 
‘ent — space — is changed. 
He’s come up with concrete proof that insect damage to 
any crops can be reduced if the plants are properly spaced. 


j 


Experience proves the benefits of TRILAFON, says Arlin Sheldahi of Huxley, lowa, who has used 


TRILAFON for two years. “Show calves are easier to show. TRILAFON calmed them down, they 
were easier to handle and they stayed on their feed. Shrink was less than before.” 


Do tranquilizers have you guessing? 


Here are 9 good reasons why TRILAFON ranks 
first in shipping and feedlot operations 


1. Are all tranquilizers 
alike? 


No. TRILAFON has at least 
five times greater effect on ani- 
mal behavior than other true 
veterinary tranquilizers. (These 
are drugs of a chemical family 
known as the phenothiazines.) 
Smaller doses are needed and, 
because the required doses are 
low, TRILAFON is safe and 
rarely produces undesirable side 
effects 


2. When is TRILAFON 
used? 


TRILAFON is used primar- 
ily to calm frightened, excited 
animals. By removing or mini- 
mizing the stress of threatening 
situations, TRILAFON thus re- 
duces shrink-losses due to ship- 
ping and adaptation to feedlot 
procedures. TRILAFON also is 
valuable to calm weaner calves 
and quiet nervous animals for 
showing at fairs and stock shows. 


3. Will TRILAFON reduce 
shrinkage enough to 
justify the cost of 
treatment? 


Yes. Shrink in treated animals 
generally is reduced up to 47, 
(up to 50% of what is Cicsed 
normal shrink). In one trial two 
groups of 750-pound cattle were 
trucked for 40 hours. Untreated 
cattle lost 93.5 pounds per animal; 
treated animals lost only 52. 6 


Learn when and how 


make more money on 


your livestock 


pounds—an average savings of 
40.9 pounds. 


4. How much does it cost? 


Costs vary depending on the 
weight of the animal and the num- 
ber of animals treated. Since only 
one TRILAFON injection is 
required the cost will range approx- 
imately from $.50 to $1 per animal; 
savings up to ten times the cost 
of the injection can be realized. 
Livestock producers and feedlot 
operators also may benefit from 
the greatly reduced incidence and 
severity of shipping fever that 
puts animals off feed, often for 
two to three weeks. 


5. What are the benefits 
of using TRILAFON? 


TRILAFON cuts the amount 
of actual tissue shrink. It re- 
duces the incidence and severity 
of shipping fever and helps cattle 
resist infection. Treatment costs 
are less; Aga rates are cut toa 
minimu 

With "TRILAFON, animals are 
easier to handle; they adjust more 
quickly and go on full feed faster; 
gain weight more rapidly and go 
on to finish sooner. 


6. What about short 
hauls? 


TRILAFON is equally bene- 
ficial on short hauls. Approximate- 
ly 75% of weight loss occurs 
during the first two hours of ship- 
ment. Cattle can shrink about 
4% in short trips of 25 to 50 miles. 


7. How is TRILAFON 
administered? 


TRILAFON is given only by 
deep intramuscular injection in 
the neck or other heavily muse 47: 
area. Use a 14-gauge needle, 1% 
to 2 inches long. TRIL PON 
takes effect in approximately 30 
to 45 minutes. For best results 
injections should be made at least 
one hour ahead of time when in- 
dividual handling is required. 


8. What are the recom- 
mended doses? 


Only one shot will produce the 
“light”? degree of tranquilization 
needed to protect an animal! prior 
to shipment or on arrival at the 
feedlot. 

Doses vary according to the 
condition of the animal and the 
level of activity desired. For light 
tranquilization .05 mg. /Ib. is suffi- 
cient: for example, 15 mg. for a 
300-pound calf; 30 mg. for a 
600-pounder. Larger doses do not 
speed action. 


9. Where is TRILAFON 
sold? 


TRILAFON® (perphenazine, 
Schering) is available only 
through your veterinarian. Be- 
cause it is a highly potent drug, 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion prohibits its sale through 
commercial channels. 


! Write to: Veterinary Department, Schering Corporation, 60 Orange Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me the free booklet: “Questions and Answers on Commercial uses of TRILAFON | 
TRILAFON can help you | —the Veterinary Tranquilizer” | 


V-TR-J-649-10 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


by Jay Richter 


Extension Task Force reports will be published about midsummer 
as the second major step in gearing up the Extension Service's 


program fo better serve the needs of the agribusiness era. 


Coming—Guide for Extension 


Better training to equip Ex- 
tension workers for the educa- 
tional challenges ahead; more 
effective administrative support 
to smooth the needed changes 
in Extension programs; effec- 
tive cooperation with other 
agencies serving rural people. 


You'll find these points empha- 
sized when the Extension Task Force 
reports are published about midsum- 
mer as the second major step (fol- 
lowing the SCOPE report) in gear- 
ing up the Extension Service’s pro- 
gram to better serve today’s needs. 

The final version of the nine Task 
Force reports was approved May 1 
by the Organization and Policy Com- 
mittee, official representative of the 
State Extension directors. 


The reports, which will be pub- 
lished as a single document for use 
by all Extension Services, are a “gen- 
eral guide,” says Deputy Administra- 
tor Paul Kepner of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service. 

Don’t look at them as a prescrip- 
tion or a blueprint, warns Kepner. 
Look at them as a guide to the think- 
ing of Extension people. Recommen- 
dations that may be important in 
some states or areas would be point- 
less in others, the Federal official 
says. 

Officials reviewing the nine Task 
Force reports found some common 
threads running through all. These 
recommendations on training, ad- 
ministrative support, inter-agency co- 
operation, and other items were pull- 
ed out to be published in a separate 
section of the overall document. 

Some highlights of the individual 
report recommendations: 
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@ Emphasize efficiency of produc- 
tion, but not necessarily increased 
production. 


@ Help farmers use government 
and private agencies in farm plan- 
ning and operation. 


@ Help farmers make decisions 
on when, where and how to market. 


@ Help marketing firms increase 
their efficiency. 


@ Take initiative in group efforts 
at natural resource management. 


® Step up collaboration between 
Extension agents tc insure that they 
recognize overall management prob- 
lems of farmers they work with .. . 


@ Encourage application of the 
decision-making process to family 
living problems. 


@ Create a more active interest 
in public issues and suggest methods 
of analyzing facts and opinions in 
considering alternative public pro- 
grams. 


“Take my word for it .. . 
corn like this guy grows.” 


you've never seen 


Farm Program in Trouble 


A thread of fear runs 
through much of the talk about 
the future of Federal farm pro- 
grams around the Capitol these 
days. 


Unless the Congress can find ways 
and means of cutting price support 
costs and surplus stocks, many law- 
makers are saying, the farm program 
may be crippled or killed. 

Administration farm spokesmen 
who have been leading the chorus 
of complaint over the cost of the 
present farm program say almost the 
same thing. 

Back of this fear is a round of at- 
tacks in metropolitan newspapers, 
big magazines, and some TV shows 
— all rapping the cost of the present 
program and many demanding that 
all farm supports be junked. 

Who is responsible for touching off 
this public criticism? 

High price support rates and the 
resulting costs are to blame, say Ad- 
ministration officials. 

The villains are Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson and his friends, count- 
er some lawmakers. Benson has want- 
ed the farm program to get into such 
a mess that Congress would be forc- 
ed to drop it, claims Minnesota Sen. 


Hubert H. Humphrey (D). 


Chain Stores Threaten Co-ops. 


USDA’s Farmer Cooperative 
Service plans to study the “egg 
basket” North Central states to 
determine the feasibility of set- 
ting up statewide and regional 
cooperative egg marketing as- 
sociations. 


Since this region supplies prac- 
tically all the nation’s surplus eggs, 


fez 


officials say, strong cooperatives 
working together could perform an 
effective job of moving the surplus 
to distant markets. 

Work on strengthening egg and 
poultry co-ops is practically nation- 
wide, the service reports. The main 
reason? Chain store expansion 
threatens many small marketing co- 
operatives. USDA believes that local, 
unaffiliated poultry marketing co- 
ops will find it hard to stay alive. 


Stalemate on Farm Decisions 


President Eisenhower's recent 
veto of a bill stripping Secre- 
tary Benson of his authority 
over REA loans, and the Con- 
gressional effart to override the 
veto, had far-reaching signifi- 
cance. 


The Senate voted to override by 
two votes. In the House, however, 
the move to override failed by four 
votes. 

Result, according to many observ- 
ers, was to confirm that the Admin- 
istration-Congressional stalemate on 
major farm policy decisions will 
probably continue for the rest of the 
Eisenhower term. 

In this atmosphere, efforts were 
still underway at press-time to get 
agreement on a stopgap bill cutting 
1960 wheat acreage. Senate Demo- 
crats were preparing to introduce 
and hold hearings on a major new 
farm bill which would provide a 
“whole kit” ef price support tools — 
including authority for compensatory 
payments. 


Ambitious Surplus Disposal 


Look for strong effort by Con- 
gressional Democrats in coming 
months to push through more am- 
bitious surplus disposal legislation 
than the Administration is willing to 
support. The most likely target is a 
two-to-five year extension of sales 
for foreign currency instead of the 
one-year extension backed by the 
Administration. 


Extension Men Go to Europe 

Extension service specialists 
from seven states, accompanied 
by two USDA officials, were 
scheduled to leave about May 
23 to study market needs and 
trade developments in Western 
Europe. 


The state specialists were drawn 
from Arkansas, California, Colorado, 


Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Texas. 

Their report, after they return, 
will be furnished for use by Exten- 
sion agents in conducting educational 
programs on foreign agricultural 
trade and policies. 


“What Makes Farmers’ Prices” 
Maybe the timing is signifi- 
cant, maybe not. But USDA 
has issued an extremely inter- 
esting bulletin titled “What 
Makes Farmers’ Prices.” 


Release of the bulletin came not 
long after Secretary Benson had told 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
there was a wide range of expert 
opinion on the extent that price af- 
fects production. 

The bulletin concedes that some 
farmers may increase production 
when prices drop in an effort to 
maintain income. But as a general 
rule, the bulletin insists, recent 
USDA studies using new methods 
show that high prices stimulate pro- 
duction and unprofitable prices us- 
ually reduce future output. 


Briefly Noted 


@ USDA forecasts net farm in- 
come this year will be about $12.1 
billion, down $1 billion from 1958. 
Next year may see a further decline, 
experts warn. 


®@ Corn borer losses last year drop- 
ped to a relatively low total of 100 
million bushels in 20 major grain 
states, but that was still enough to 
cover the cost of about 437,000 acres 
of Corn Belt land. . . 


®@ Results of a few pioneering co- 
operative feedlots have been good 
and you'll see more of this, USDA 
specialists predict . . . 


@ Farmers’ share of the consumer 
food dollar was 39 cents for the first 
quarter of 1959, down 2 cents from 
last year. 


®@ Effort will be made in Con- 
gress to set ceiling for 1960 Conserva- 
tion Reserve at $450 million instead 
of presently-scheduled $375 million. 


@ Promising new developments 
from USDA engineers include an 
“automatic pilot” for power steering- 
equipped tractors, allowing more ef- 
fective weed control cultivation, and 
experimental potato seed cutter 
which slices spuds of assorted sizes 
into six uniform-sized pieces at rate 


of 15,000 pieces an hour. End. 


The Big If In 
On-The-Farm 
Grain Storage 


Economists are predicting a decline in 
farm income in '59. The smart farmer will 
try to beat the profit squeeze by storing 
crops on the farm. If market prices shoot 
up he can sell it — if prices aren’t favora 
ble he can seal it and get paid to store it. 


Either way the farmer wins — IF he 
can keep his grain in condition to 
command highest prices. 


It’s a matter of education — as you well 
know. Now a leader in the field of grain 
sanitation, Douglas Chemical Ce., is follow 
ing up your efforts with a clearly outlined 
insect 

farmers. 


infestation control program for 


Douglas suggests these do's’ and “dont’s”: 
DO —put grain away clean. 
DO —clean the bin prior to filling 


DO —apply Douglas “88 Improved” Farm 
Bin Spray to the floors and walls to 
kill bugs hiding in cracks and crev 
ices. Then spray the grain surface 
with Douglas Special Mill Spray to 
prevent migratory infestation. 


—fumigate with Douglas Tetrakil 2 to 
4 weeks after filling the bin, By this 
time the grain is loose and the tem 
perature is about the same through 
out the grain mass . , . assuring good 


penetration of the fumigant, 


DON’T —rely on cold weather to kill all 
the bugs. 


DON'T —wait until a bin is heavily in 

fested to fumigate, Preventive 
fumigation, like preventive main 
tenance, saves money in the long 


run. 


The tide is turning—Your constant educa 
tion of farmers to the dangers of insect 
attack to their stored grain and Douglas’ 
clear-cut program for preventing it is pay 
ing off. 


stored grain have shown a definite decrease 


Reports of insect infestation of 


wherever the Douglas systematic infesta 


tion contrcl program has been followed 
For more information about this program 
write 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Grain Sanitation Division 
620 E. 16th Ave., 
North Kansas City, Mo. 
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ECHOES 


WERE THE PROBLEMS SIMPLE? 


We old time extension workers object 
to the thoughts expressed in this por- 
tion of your editorial in the March issue. 

“. . . When agricultural leaders first 
arrived on the farm scene, their job 
wasn't very complicated. Their aim was 
to increase farm production, Maybe this 
wasn't their stated goal, but most of 
their effort was spent advising farmers 
on production practices. And, farmers 
responded to their advice. Production 
was increased. But the problems in- 
volved were simple . . .” 

Extension educators are also teaching 
this — putting it into their teaching 
materials. 

The trouble is that it “just ain't so.” 

I started in 1918 and was in exten- 
sion 35 years. In those early years we or- 
ganized marketing coops; we set up farm 
loan associations; we organized lime 
grinding coops; we helped farmers with 
group purchasing; we were deeply in- 
volved in disease control work; we had 
an extensive Farm Record project, help- 
ed with farm business analysis; we or- 
ganized the early breed associations, 
held purebred sales; we pioneered in 
D.H.LA.; we were involved in the study 
of agricultural legislation; we worked 
with local community groups on many 
problems; we worked with youth, the 
church, the schools. 


Many other examples might be cited. 

I talked to an extension prof at Wis- 
consin on this. He had used the same 
thought in the introduction to a teach- 
ing manual. His reply and defense were, 
“Well, that is what everybody is saying.” 

But everyone saying it does not make 
it true. Extension students should not 
be taught that which is not so; readers 
should not be told that which is not 
true. 


Extension in those days was not so 
much different. Farm people advised 
with us on programs and projects. Our 
programs were broad, comprehensive 
programs, Farmers wanted more than 
production; extension provided it as it 
now does. — G. F. Baumeister, Shawano, 
Wis, 


Mr. Baumeister, we appreciate your 
letter defending the “early extension 
man”. Now, I suppose it’s my turn to 
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letters from our readers 


defend the statements made in that 
March editorial. Let me explain that 
the thought expressed was a relative 
one. I still believe that the problems in- 
volved were relatively simple — com- 
pared with those of the present day. 
This applies not only to farming — or 
extension work — but to most any phase 
of life you care to examine. Our modern 
society is infinitely more complicated 
than the predominately rural one of half 
a century ago. — Editor 


ON GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES . . . 


I felt your editorial in the May issue 
on Government Subsidies was very good. 
Would it be possible to copy this ar- 
ticle to put in the County Agents News 
column in our local newspaper, The 
Transcript? 

Would appreciate hearing from you. 
A very fine magazine for county agents 
is “Better Farming Methods”, — Adolph 
P. Gross, county extension agent, New 
Rockford, N. D. 


Certainly, Mr. Gross, you have our 
permission to use the material on gov- 
ernment subsidies in your local county 
agent’s column. We're happy to be of 
service. — Editor 


= 


“know doggone well she had four when 


| brought her in!” 


COMMENTS ON VO-AG 


Our vice president and general man- 
ager, Blair Williams, recently gave a 
short address to members of our local 
FFA chapter. I thought you might be 
interested in reading it since it contains 
some statements about our company’s 
attitude toward vocational agriculture. 

I'd like to say that I thoroughly enjoy 
reading your fine magazine each month, 
particularly the editorial comment and 
information on communications. — Tom 
W. O’Brien, public relations manager, 
New Idea Farm Equipment Company, 
Coldwater, Ohio. 


Thanks, Mr. O’Brien, for your com- 
ments and your enclosure. (The enclo- 
sure was Mr. Williams’ remarks about 
vocational agriculture, which were very 
flattering to vo-ag teachers.) — Editor 


WANTS GUIDANCE INFORMATION 


In the March issue of Better Farming 
Methods in the article “Using the Tools 
of Guidance” by E. V. Walton, there was 
a list of available booklets. 

We are developing an older 4-H pro- 
gram in our county 4-H organization 
and we want to include material on 
leadership, citizenship, careers and per- 
sonal and social guidance. 

If you would know of any place where 
I could secure more information on 
these subjects I would really appreciate 
the help. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 
— Larry D. DuVal, county extension 
youth assistant, Red Oak, Iowa. 


We sent Mr. DuVal a special list of 
source material for use in a guidance 
program. We still have a few of these 
lists on hand if you would like one. — 
Editor. 


WE DID FORGET THE VET 


I have just received in the mail the 
April 1959 issue of Better Farming 
Methods. On page 64 there is an article 
entitled “What You Can Do About Ani- 
mal Health Month.” 

This article went on for two and 
one-quarter pages outlining promotion 
schemes for highlighting this particular 
program. You state that ag leaders are 
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in key positions to promote animal 
health month. Further you state that 
one should promote animal health with 
farmer meetings, news articles, radio, 
etc. You urge that work should be done 
with manufacturers to develop product 
displays and other promotion. 

Yet, nowhere in this article did I find 
the word veterinarian listed once. In- 
stead you encourage a do-it-yourself 
program... 

May I venture the opinion, Mr. Wad- 
dle, that this type of promotion is not 
in the interests of the farmer or of his 
animals, not to speak of the consuming 
public. The promiscuous use of anti- 
biotics by farmers in treating cases of 
mastitis is one of the major scandals in 
the food industry today. Milk supplies 
contain detectable quantities of anti- 
biotics and milk processors, particularly 
cheese manufacturers, have encountered 
innumerable difficulties as a result of 
the presence of these substances in the 
milk. 

I am astonished and even ashamed 
that you, who are interested in better 
farming methods, chose not to mention, 
even in passing, the fact that a trained 
corps of professional people exists. To 
me, the keystone for the entire structure 
of an animal health program is the veter- 
inarian. To turn County Agents, Vo-Ag 
Teachers, and other agricultural leaders 
into quacks is not in the best interests 
of American agriculture. — P. P. Levine, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The article which Mr. Levine refers 
to was written for Better Farming Meth- 
ods by the public relations firm repre- 
senting the Animal Health Institute. It 
was not our intention to neglect the 
veterinarian. Had they been writing an 
article for a veterinary magazine, I’m 
sure the angle would have been quite 
different. However, in defense of the 
article, let me say that it was meant to 
point out certain things which the 
farmer can do himself to insure good 
health of his livestock. This includes 
many management factors — including 
the use of certain animal health prod- 
ucts. Just where the farmer’s responsi- 
bility ends and the veterinarian’s re- 
sponsibility begins is a matter of ques- 
tion. You can get all sorts of answers. 
It depends on who you ask. — Editor. 


Youre right Ed... 
a great time-saver!” 


ou Can Count on your Sinclair Supplier to steer you right 
when he recommends petroleum products for various uses on 
your farm. He knows it’s part of his job to help you save time, 
work and money. For example, with this handy new 

inclair Grease Cartridge there’s no mess, no waste. 

akes only seconds to pop in the cartridge and you’re all ready 
to lubricate. Fits all regular cartridge-type guns. Moreover, 
it contains Sinclair LITHOLINE® Multi-Purpose Grease — 
ideal for chassis, wheel bearings, water pump, universal joints 
and all other grease fittings on your farm machinery. 


It makes good sense to call on your 
Sinclair Supplier — 
a ready friend 


Sinclair 


Petroleum Products 
for Every Farm Need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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How to make your messages 


HIT THE TARGET 


You can get better results from circular letters, demonstrations, 
and other communication efforts by planning them for a specific 
audience. Visuals, too, must be carefully planned. Here's how! 


by Gera'd McKay 


@ A PAIR OF SHOES that doesn’t fit is a poor invest- 
ment. Even though you buy the shoes at half price, you 
probably won't get your money's worth. 

Visuals that don’t fit your audience are no better 
investment than off-size shoes. Fortunately, however, 
by careful planning you can make or get visuals that 
fit your audience. 

Several factors affect the “fit” of your visuals and, 
speaking literally, size of audience is one of them. 
Other considerations might be summed up in these 
questions: 


. What is the age and sex of your audience? 

. Where is your audience . . . classroom, town hall, 
living room, or out in a field? 

. What stages of the diffusion process do they repre- 
sent? 

. What prejudices do they have? 

. What are your objectives and what are those of 
the audience? 

. What is the history of the group's reaction to 
materials you plan to use? 

. How do you measure the audience reaction to 
visuals? 


These questions pose some real challenges, and how 
well they are answered determines to quite an extent 
the success of many projects. 


If you've been working in the community, you 
1 likely know the answers pertaining to age, sex, 
and size of audience. Plan visuals with illustra- 
tions of people about the same age, sex, and economic 
standing as those in your audience. Use pictures of 
middle age women when you talk to that age group. 

Use words on posters and charts that your viewers 
can relate to something they already know. You can 
use a wider range of words and expressions, of course, 
with high school and college graduates. 

Size of charts and projection screen should be deter- 
mined by the number of people in your audience. If 
there are 12 rows of seats in the room, for example, 
you need letters two inches or more in height on your 
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No matter ict your position in the agricultural leader field, 
you must communicate with farm people. Part of this com- 
munication process is the proper use of visual material. And, 
with many different “audiences” among farm folk, you should 
plan your visuals so they fit the group you are trying to reach. 
Here are some of the factors that affect the ‘fit’ of your 
visuals: @ The age and sex of the audience. @ The location 
of the audience; classroom, town hall, living room, or out in 
the field. @ What prejudices do they have? @ What stages of 
the diffusion process do they represent? @ Who are the lead- 
ers; the followers? @ What is their educational and religious 
background? @ What are your objectives? @ What is the 
history of the group’s reaction to materials you plan to use? 


This article explains why it’s important to use different visual approaches with large audiences (such 
as shown on the preceding page) and individual audiences as cre shown in the photographs on this page. 
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The real test of whether you have motivated people with your 


messages is the number of improved practices adopted. If your 


aim has been good, audience reaction should prove the point. 


charts. And you should use a seven-foot screen for 
slides or motion pictures if the room is filled. 


Location of your audience is also an important 
2 consideration. For a family watching a televi- 

sion screen in their living room, your visuals 
must be simpler than if you are discussing the same 
subject in a classroom or town hall. Remember that 
your TV viewers can’t ask questions if they don’t 
understand, 

Visuals for a field trip to a cattle feed lot must be 
large enough for the maximum crowd expected but 
need not meet the same rigid requirements as to color 
or shape as those for TV presentation. 


It takes study to determine experience back- 

ground, prejudice, stage in the diffusion process 

and degree of leadership that your audience 
possesses. You might enlist the help of a college or high 
school sociology department, There may even be pro- 
fessional sociologists nearby who would help analyze 
an audience or a “public” for you. 

Most ag leaders will likely have to rely on their own 
resources, however. There is a wealth of information 
available from your local SCS, ASC, and FHA offices. 
A visit with the county auditor, assessor, probate judge, 
or register of deeds also may answer many questions 
concerning cultural background, prejudices and com- 
munity leadership. 

If your audience is in the “awareness” stage of the 
diffusion process, make your visuals simple and call 
attention to favorable results others have had. Success 
stories are effective. For an audience about ready for 
the “adoption” stage, however, visuals should be more 
of the how-to-do-it type with emphasis on details and 
method. Charts or slides showing formulas, dimensions, 
and specifications are in order for this group. 

When working with “early adopters,” color slides of 
successful practices used by neighbors are often effec- 
tive. The slides serve as a motivating influence as well 
as showing results of efficient operation. 


You won't be able to change prejudices with a 
4 head-on attack. From the standpoint of pre- 
paring visuals, a flannelgraph showing a few 
simple facts to encourage clear, logical thinking, and 
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sound decisions will do more to influence these people 
than a frontal attack will. 


A questionnaire may help you find the interest 
5 or specific objectives of your audience. And you 

can always spend some time profitably just visit- 
ing with people. Ask personal questions and you'll find 
out who the leaders are, what the group’s educational 
level is, and what the prejudices are. 

If one of your objectives is to change attitudes about 
community problems, motion pictures may be very 
effective. In case you use sponsored films, be sure the 
advertiser is not a competitor of one of your board 
members or strong community supporters. 


The history of a group's past reaction to movies, 
6 slides, exhibits, posters, and other visuals can be 

a guide in planning more materials. There may 
have been objection to the use of certain motion pic- 
tures or maybe there was an especially good response. 
Perhaps the use of locally made slides has brought a 
favorable reaction. 

A natural first response of most audiences is to won- 
der if you have anything to offer, and if so, will it apply 
to them. This is particularly true when you meet a 
group for the first time. A flannelgraph, flip chart, or 
slide used early in your presentation may assure the 
audience on both points. 


Finally, evaluate the visuals you use by measur- 
7 ing audience reaction. If you have motivated the 

people to do something, you can measure long- 
time results by counting improved practices adopted. 
You can compare initial objectives with final results in 
terms of changed thinking, ideas, and attitudes. If 
circumstances and budget permit, you may want to 
pre-test your audience and then follow up with tests 
to measure changes. This will help pinpoint your most 
effective visuals. 

Whether you communicate directly with your audi- 
ence as in a classroom, or prepare material for channels 
like television and exhibits, the visuals must fit if they 
are to be effective. Analyze your audience so you know 
who and where they are and what their background is. 
When you have learned these things about the people 
with whom you work, you can prepare visuals that fit. 
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belongs in 
the coccidiostat program for 
broiler and replacement flocks 


can pay off 
increased 


GLYCAMIDE can help your growers market more 
birds with extraordinary weight gains and feed 
conversions with an assist from good management 
(especially in maintaining a deep, dry litter). 


GLYCAMIDE, since its early use in the field, has 
demonstrated remarkable growth-permittant 
properties. And birds that have been protected by 
GLYCAMIDE against coxy finished with excellent 


GLYCAMIDE for replacement flocks— 
A good coccidiostat is needed both to protect 
replacements during the growing period and to 
minimize the ravages of coxy outbreaks in the 
laying house. GLYCAMIDE permits development 
of immunity before pullets are housed. To help 
prevent costly setbacks due to lost production, 
recommend starter and grower feeds with 
GLYCAMIDE—the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 
oped for replacement flocks. Feeds containing 
GLYCAMIDE will not interfere with weight gains, 
sexual maturity or subsequent egg production. 


Will GLtyYCAMIDE work on all farms? 
The versatility of GLYCAMIDE for both replace- 
ment and broiler operators makes it the coccidi- 
ostat of choice among a large number of the 
leading feed manufacturers and poultry grow- 
ers. However, like all other drugs, GLYCAMIDE 
may not give complete protection under all con- 
ditions. When unusual species or resistant 
strains of coccidia emerge, or where manage- 
ment falls down, even a higher intake of 
GLYCAMIDE will not prevent coccidiosis. Should 
break-throughs occur, you can recommend the 
use of rations containing high levels of S.Q.® 
for effective spot treatment. Experience with 
millions of birds has shown that the resulting 
extra profits more than offset the additional cost 
of medication. 


MERCK CO., INC. 


@ TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE AND SULFAQUINOXALINE, RESPECTIVELY. 


weight gains and profitable feed conversions... 
even during periods of depressed prices. 


For example, one leading feed manufacturer has 
disclosed that 2,500,000 broile:2 on rations con- 
taining GLYCAMIDE weighed 3.53 lb. at 912 to 10 
weeks of age with a feed conversion of 2.34. And 
within this group, 300,000 birds averaged 3.83 |b. 
with a point spread of 149! 


Have you received your free copy of “Coccidiosis and Poultry 
Management”? This booklet fully illustrates and describes this 
important disease and how it can affect flock health and profits. 
For additional copies of this informative publication write to: 
Agricultural Products Manager, Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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How a Series of Meetings Can 


In Minnesota they called them “Farm-City 
Forums’—but they were simply a series 


of panel discussions on the farm problem. 
Maybe you can use these ideas in your area. 


@ “SHOULD AMERICAN FARM- 
ERS trade with countries that com- 
pete with our wheat and butter?” 

“What will vertical integration 
mean to the family farm?” 

“Aren’t price supports really ‘social- 
istic’ ?” 

“Just who makes farm laws, any- 
way?” 

As topics for extension meetings, 


these questions may seem unusual. 
Yet, Minnesota farmers asked hun- 
dreds of questions like them in a 
strikingly successful series of “Farm- 
City Forums” around that state dur- 
ing the past three winters. 

Extension workers and local farm, 
civic and community leaders set up 
these forums. They called in a few 
outside specialists to handle topics and 


The popularity of these meetings is proven by this assortment of news clippings. 


INFLUENCE 
FARM 


OPINION 


by Phillip J. Tichenor 


answer questions on whatever seemed 
to be the most pressing public issues 
of the community or area. 

The whole forum idea has been part 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Exten- 
sion Services’ educational work in 
public affairs. Headed up by Luther 
Pickrel, extension economist, this 
scheme gives farmers and townspeople 
something rare: It pulls together, in 
local groups, experts in a variety of 
disciplines — political science, home 
economics and family life, economics, 
agricultural economics, and sociology. 

Attendance alone is one measure of 
the forums’ success. More than 9,000 
people from 65 Minnesota counties 
attended 30 of them in winter, 1956- 
57, and 6,000 attended about two 
dozen such events last winter. Even 
fewer such forums were set up with 
state level help this winter, but county 
after county has gone ahead on a pro- 
ject of its own, based on eariler experi- 
ence. 


Purpose Behind Forums 


What's the purpose behind the 
Farm-City Forum? Pickrel puts it this 
way: 

“More and more farmers, con- 
sumers, and local businessmen are 
finding they need to be better in- 
formed. To be successful and dur- 
able, a representative government 
depends on informed citizens. Peo- 
ple need more facts and better 
understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples as a basis for decision-making. 


Actually, the whole Farm-City 
Forum program grew from the local 
level. “Scores of organizations and 
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individuals had asked us for reliable 
information on the agricultural situa- 
tion,” according to Pickrel. “They 
wanted to know the strengths and 
weaknesses of current and prcposed 
agricultural programs. The forum 
simply seemed to be a good approach 
to the problem.” 

The series that grew into being was 
a combination of ideas Pickrel got 
from other states, his own earlier ex- 
perience, and from local suggestions. 

The pattern quickly took shape. 
Pickrel passed the idea to agents 
around the state in winter, 1956. It 
wasn’t long before farm and city peo- 
ple alike were asking the agents to 
schedule forums. 


The number of forums actually 
held is no real indication of the re- 
quests. Every year, there have been 
more than Pickrel and agents could 
handle. “A principle goal of these 
events,” he says, “is to get local groups 
to go ahead with them on their own.” 


Here’s an Example 


As an example of how an individual 
Farm-City Forum took shape, let's 
look at one held in Worthington. A 
group of local farm and civic leaders 
in fall, 1957, asked Nobles County 
Agent Ross Huntsinger to set up a 
forum. He agreed to coordinate the 
event. 

Worthington people got behind the 
idea. Said the Worthington Daily 
Globe: “There is a host of reasons 
why people should attend. The gen- 
eral theme — ‘What are the best 
solutions for common problems facing 
county and area farmers and business- 
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Here, Bershrod Allin, USDA economist, discusses a question raised during the Cannon Falls Farm-City Forum. 


men’ — is of interest to our two big- 
gest economic groups. Most farmers 
and businessmen, regardless of politi- 
cal affiliation, agree on one thing: 
That the present condition of our 
agricultural economy could stand im- 
provement.” 

“Simply put,” the Globe continued, 
“the first purpose of this forum is to 
stimulate an active interest in the 
major public problem on the part of 
all citizens, rural and urban.’ Readers 
were urged — as they were at all these 
forums — to ask any questions they 
wished, no matter how controversial. 

Huntsinger got ready cooperation 
from the Farmer’s Union, the Farm 
Bureau and local civic organizations 
in planning the forum. From the Uni- 
versity’s Information Service in St. 
Paul came a “publicity packet” which 
helped Huntsinger give the event a 
good push. These materials included: 


@ A general announcement story 
— using a question-type lead. 

@ A suggested circular letter to 
iocal farm families. 


@ A mimeographed poster for local 
use. 


@ A “cartoon” mat for local news- 
papers showing questions emanating 
from a puzzled farmer and designed 
to stimulate interest in the forum. 


@ Mats and biographical material 
of all speakers. 


@ Advance stories discussing 
speeches from each speaker. 


@ A suggested letter to newspaper 
editors telling about the event. 


A well-rounded slate of speakers 


appeared at the forum January 23, 
1958. 

Each speaker covered a_ specific 
topic between 10 a.m. and noon or 
2:30 p. m. 

Then came the questions. One 
query: “Why should American farm- 
ers trade with the same foreign coun- 
tries which compete with us?” 

It was answered this way: “Our 
best overseas customers are nations 
whose economies and incomes are 
most like our own in the U.S. So we 
can expect these nations to also com- 
pete with us. Furthermore, we have 
a stake in helping maintain economic 
progress and stability in other coun- 
tries. If we turn our backs on them, 
we might be forcing them to turn to 
the Iron Curtain for trade.” 

Other questions got a good airing 
too. Some of them were: “Why are 
milk prices lower here than in other 
areas? Should tariffs be lowered o1 
raised? Where and how are farm 
prices determined? How does the 
Middle East situation affect farmers 
in Nobles county?” 


“Although the forum didn’t in- 
tend to SOLVE any of the problems 
facing our farm economy, it most 
certainly did perform an enlighten- 
ing, informative purpose. Those 
who were there came home with a 
host of new ideas. In a Democracy, 
nothing is more important than that 
people be given the facts on issues 
of importance.” 

This resounding endorsement was 
typical of newspaper and community 
support for the forums. Nearly 15,000 
people have attended the forums since 
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PROOF OF 
EDITORIAL QUALITY 


This feature, appearing in the January, 1959 issue of BETTER 
FARMING METHODS, has been entered in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD by Representative Robert H. Michel of Illinois 
who remarked — 

‘This article is the clearest, most objective state- 
ment | have seen on the rural development program, 
which is having a growing impact in wide areas of 
the Nation.” 


——further evidence of the editorial leadership you enjoy every 
month in 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


SERVING AG LEADERS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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they began and clippings from week- 
lies and dailies promoting them would 
fill a bushel basket. 

Other editorial comment was equal- 
ly encouraging. Another daily said, 
“One value of the forum is that both 
rural and urban people had a good 
opportunity to get to know each other 
better. All in all, the forum exceeded 
the expectations of even the commit- 
tee members.” 

A southern Minnesota weekly said 
the forum was “thought-provoking, 
beneficial and educational, and should 
be repeated.” 

Perhaps a better measure of the 
forum idea’s success is that after three 
years and some 70 of the sessions — 
involving most of Minnesota’s 87 
counties — only one newspaper has 
editorialized against it. 

A Minneapolis daily newspaper 
summed up its comments on the entire 
forum series by calling it “really yeo- 
man service.” Pointing out the wealth 
of questions on Middle East and Euro- 
pean policy which farmers were ask- 
ing at the forums, the paper con- 
cluded that “obviously, foreign policy 
problems are becoming less and less 
foreign to more and more Minne- 
sotans.” End. 


AMUSING INCIDENTS 


Have you had an amusing or 
unusual experience as an ag 
leader? Better Farming Meth- 
ods will pay $5 for each amusing 
incident accepted. Send to: Edi- 
tor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


ONE WOMAN’S OPINION 


I was teaching a course in audio- 
visual techniques to classroom teachers 
(agriculture and otherwise) in our sum- 
mer school program some time ago, and 
I had one lady in class who was return- 
ing to teaching after several years of 
absence while rearing her family. She 
was not only amazed but quite excited 
about all “these new and improved tech- 
niques” which had been developed since 
she last taught. 

After the course was over, she met me 
in the hall and said, “Now that I can’t 
be accused of polishing the apple, I 
want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the course. In fact, I was telling my 
husband (an automobile dealer) the 
other night that you might have 
amounted to something had you not 
gone into education!” — John E. De- 
loney, associate professor, Agricultural 
Education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala. 
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LOOK 
in Ag College 
CURR! CULUMS 


adley Read 


@ REFRESHING AND STIMULATING CHANGES 
are taking place in the undergraduate curriculums of our 
agricultural colleges. And, as an agricultural leader, you 
can help your chosen profession by spreading the word to 
a public that may still have the wrong idea about ag 
college training. 

Joseph Ator, special writer for The Chicago Tribune, 
noted these changes at the University of Illinois. He went 
away impressed enough to write a special feature story 
which started off like this: 


“Half the agricultural graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois never put their hands to a plow 
after they get their diplomas — unless they get a 
job selling plows. 

“These are not instances of misdirected or 
wasted education. The students know what they 
are after when they enroll, and they get it, inso- 
far as any student finds that his education trains 
him to earn a living. But they seek that living, 
not on the farm, but in some industry that de- 
pends upon farmers either as customers or as 
suppliers of raw materials.” 


Journalist Ator came to the College of Agriculture be- 
cause he, like many others, had often heard the accusa- 
tion that the agricultural colleges were turning out “tech- 
nically competent but virtually illiterate graduates.” 

You and I know that this charge has never been true. 
At the same time, we probably must admit there is some 
truth in the criticism that many agricultural curriculums 
have been too closely allied with the “vocational” concept 
of agriculture. In the beginning, our colleges of agricul- 
ture were designed to train young men to do a better job 
on the farm. We probably have been slow to change. Now 
the changes are taking place, and we should let the people 


know about them. 
What Happened at Illinois? 


Here at the University of Illinois, the first big change 
took place two years ago when the faculty of the College 
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How are our agricultural colleges 
adjusting their courses to meet 

the needs of modern agriculture? 

This question caused BETTER FARMING 
METHODS to make a special sampling 
of ag colleges across the nation. 

We asked Hadley Read, IIlinois 
Extension Editor, to conduct this 
survey. Here is his report: 


of Agriculture approved sweeping changes in the under- 
graduate training programs. At the heart of these changes 
was the establishment of a basic two-year “core program” 
to be followed by all students enrolled in “General agri- 
culture” during their freshman and sophomore years 
This core program provides a solid foundation in the 
basic sciences for every student who expects to earn a de- 
gree in agriculture. 

The changes also include the establishment of a series 
of “majors” in specialized fields which students can follow 
during their junior and senior years. 

At the same time, the College strengthened its “agri- 
cultural science” curriculum. This program had been 
previously established for students whose primary interest 
was in the field of advanced science. 

These changes were duly noted and approved by 
Tribune Writer Ator, but he was the most enthusiastic 
about the College’s plan to establish a special Agricultural 
Industries curriculum. This curriculum has since been 
approved by the faculties of the College of Agriculture 
and the College of Commerce as a joint program of under- 
graduate training. 

As approved, the curriculum provides a broad selection 
of courses in the agricultural sciences, natural sciences, 
economics and social sciences, business administration, 
finance, communication, and the humanities. Out of 126 
hours required for graduation, 35 must be in agriculture, 
26 in commerce and business administration, from 20 to 
25 in the biological and physical sciences, 15 in humanities 
and social science, and 12 in communication and expres- 
sion. The remainder are electives or a part of the Uni- 
versity’s requirements for graduation. 


Other Schools Making Changes 


The University of Illinois is not the only school whose 
agricultural curriculum is getting a face lifting. Purdue 
University established an agricultural business program 
several years ago to meet the growing demand for agri- 
cultural graduates with solid business training. Other 
colleges contacted for this BETTER FARMING METH- 
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ODS article were also planning curriculum changes. 

Last fall the faculty of the University of Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture approved a new program of under- 
graduate training for students. 

Missouri’s Associate Dean and Director, Sam B. Shirky, 
reports that “the principle objectives of this new program 
are (1) to provide a fine basic education and (2) to pro- 
vide opportunity for specialization.” 

The first objective is obtained largely through the estab- 
lishment of a basic sequence of courses required of all 
students. Having completed this sequence, the student and 
his adviser work out a specialized curriculum to fit the 
student’s needs and interests. 

In explaining the new program, Associate Dean Shirky 
points out, “We realize that this is a step toward a pro- 
fessional program and away from the vocational type of 
training. It will have to be observed carefully and adjust- 
ments made where advantages are to be gained.” 

Equally stimulating are the changes which have been 
worked out by the College of Agriculture faculty at North 
Carolina State College. 

After months of study by the entire College staff, a plan 


‘°s adopted which places all undergraduate instruction 
under three basic curriculums. These are (1) agricultural 
technology, (2) agricultural science, and (3) agricultural 
business. 


@ The agricultural technology curriculum emphasizes 
applied science and technology. Here men are trained in 
agricultural production and in the technical processes in- 
volved in agricultural industry. 


@ The curriculum in agricultural science places much 
greater emphasis upon science and its application to agri- 
culture. It provides training for employment opportunities 
including research for public institutions and industries. 


@ In the agricultural business curriculum, young men 
are trained in the combined fields of business administra- 
tion and agriculture for the many job opportunities in 
agricultural industry. 


The North Carolina staff sees their program as “A New 
Concept of Agriculture”. They are convinced that it will 


permit them to do a much better job of “training young 
men for a new, modern, dynamic agriculture.” 


Other colleges had this to say about 


curriculum changes: 


Says Dean Marvin Brooker, Uni- 
versity of Florida: 
“There is consid- 
erable discussion 
of centering course 
requirements of 
the College of Ag- 
riculture around 
three core curri- 
cula: Agricultural 
Technology, Agri- 
cultural Science, 
and Agricultural Business.” 

At Cornell, the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture has preferred a flexible curricu- 
lum with a strong advisory system, in 
contrast to fixed curricula, which are 
sometimes difficult to modify. But 
they have amended the curriculum in 
recent years. About a year ago a new 
program in Food Distribution was es- 
tablished. Right now they are getting 
under way with a new course in Food 
Technology. 

But, as A. W. Bibson, director of 
resident instruction puts it: “I would 
say that the most important adjust- 
ments in the teaching program of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity are those made from year to 
year by the teachers of individual 
courses in light of new scientific in- 
formation and changing conditions.” 

V. E. Kivlin, associate dean of agri- 


MARVIN A. BROOKER 
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culture at the University of Wisconsin 
told BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS that a special committee is now 
investigating what changes, if any, 
need to be made in the offerings in 
agriculture. 


A new “Agri-Business” curriculum 
has just been introduced at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Dean Fred N. Briggs at the Univer- 
sity of California 
said: “We have 
not made any ma- 
jor changes in our 
agricultural curri- 
cula in recent 
years, nor do we 
contemplate any 
in the near future. 

Curricula are con- 

stantly under study 

and some changes are made nearly 
every year... . There is a tendency 
for less specialiaztion at the under- 
graduate level. Along with this there 
has been a real atte: \pt to increase the 
units which may be used as free elec- 
tives.” 


FRED N. BRIGGS 


Anyone connected with agriculture 
should not be surprised that these 
changes are taking place in our under- 
graduate training program. In view 
of the changes taking place in agri- 


culture itself, we may well wonder if 
they have not been rather slow in 
coming. 


Fewer Farmers—Bigger Agriculture 


Studies by agricultural economists 
at the University of Illinois show that 
of the young farm boys who graduated 
from high school this spring, only two 
out of five will find a permanent place 
on the farm. We all know that the 
number of farmers is growing smaller 
while the total concept of agriculture 
is getting bigger. There are fewer 
farmers but more people serving farm- 
ers and doing business with them. 


What do these changes mean to the 
boy who can go back to the farm and 
who wants to make farming his life- 
time occupation? Do these changes 
in the college curriculums mean that 
there is no point in his getting a col- 
lege education? 

Of course nothing could be farther 
from the truth. There is even more 
need today than there was 10 or 20 
years ago for a boy to get a college 
education in preparation for farming. 
Actually the changes are ideally suited 
to his needs. The modern curriculum 
probably will provide more science 
and more business administration, and 
modern farming demands both. End. 
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This 


Cuts...Shells...Shreds...Saves 15% More Corn 


It’s fantastic—absolutely amazing! That’s what farmers 
are saying about Oliver’s revolutionary row-crop header 
for self-propelled combines. No other row-crop har- 
vester does so much—cuts, shells, shreds the stalks, 
and saves up to 15% of your crop in average years. 
That’s really practical TEAMED-POWER. 


IT’S A CAPACITY COMBINE with muscles to 
thresh your whole crop. No snapping rolls are needed 
—nothing to crush ears and waste grain. All the forage 
is shredded and spread over the ground. Corn borers 
are either crushed or die of winter exposure. At the 


same time, your land is mulched and protected from 
soil erosion. 


ONE HARVESTER brings in all your grain crops 
—with a cutter bar or pickup for small grain and 
beans...with row-crop header for corn and sorghum. 
One machinery investment does all these important 
jobs—SAVES expense, SAVES time, SAVES storage 
space. And the switch from one crop to the other is a 
job you can do in two or three hours. 

Where else can you find a combination like this? 
Nowhere but at your Oliver dealer’s—this is Oliver’s 
TEAMED-POWER! ‘‘Pay-as-You-Produce’’ financing 
available. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


See YourOLIVER DEALER and See 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


Radio For Auto Listeners 


A survey of radio listening in Kansas 
recently reported by the Kansas State 
Agricultural College indicates that 
three fourths of all families contacted 
had radios in their cars. One out of 
ten had radios in their trucks and 
barns. 

You can get your message to a size- 
able audience through this medium if 
you plan your broadcast to reach them 
when they can tune in. Keep the 
broadcasts short. It’s usually better to 
have two five minute segments than 
one lasting ten minutes. 


Visuals For Discussion Groups 


A small group will accomplish more 
with the use of visuals. Committees 
and workshop groups are often so 
small that it seems a waste of time to 
prepare charts or use slides and other 
visuals. 

Actually, the benefits of using vis- 
uals are just as great with a group of 
five people as with one hundred. The 
same principles of learning apply. 

Visuals which are effective with 
small groups include flannelgraphs, 
chalkboards, enlarged photographs, 
maps, charts and slides. Even motion 
pictures are worth while for a meet- 
ing with four or five people. 

In this situation, the visuals may be 
even more effective because everyone 
can see them easily. 


One Film Does Two Jobs 


A technique suggested many times 
by photographic-minded ag leaders 
seems about to become a reality. You 
can now put one film in your camera 
and make either color or black and 
white pictures from the negatives. 
Actually, this has been possible for 
several years but certain limitations 
have always made the technique some- 
what impractical. 

Eastman Kodak’s new 35 mm. koda- 
color film makes color negatives from 
which you can print 2 x 2 color slides 
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as well as positive enlargements in 
both color and black and white. While 
enlargements up to 8 x 10 inches in 
size can be made with acceptable qual- 
ity, larger ones are a bit more diffi- 
cult. The same problem has always 
existed, of course, when making en- 
largements from ordinary 35mm. black 
and white negatives. 

It would be easier to make high 
quality enlargements from kodacolor 
film in 120 size but 2 x 2 slides would 
then have to be made by reduction. 


Better News Writing 


In a sparkling new manual for 
young club reporters, Edd Lemons, 
extension editor at Oklahoma State 
University, presents a number of rules 
that good writers follow. He says they: 


© Arrange to meet local editors per- 
sonally and talk with them about 
news writing. 

® Use a typewriter if possible and 
double space all copy. 

© Leave plenty of space between lines 
if a story must be written long 
hand. 

® Never write on both sides of the 
paper. 


¥ 


Here’s the man behind the films. If you’ve 
written to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for an agricultural film, chances 
are your letter went to the desk of J. E. Al- 
ford who is in charge of film distribution. 


© Allow big margins with three inches 
at the top of the page. 

* Don’t attempt to write the head- 
lines. 


Report stories while they are still 
news — not after they're too old 
to run. 


Keep sentences short - 
more than 20 words. 


- usually not 


Find out when the editors would 
like to have news material and get 
it there on time. 


Try to write each story on one page 
or less. If additional sheets are 
needed, write the word “more” at 
the bottom of each page. 


Number every page. 


Don’t ask the editor to save clip- 


pings. 
New Tapes For Teaching 


Would your students or club mem- 
bers like to know how corn is planted 
in Austria? How cotton is picked in. 
Egypt? You can get the stories from 
both countries in the actual words of 
boys living there by joining a tape 
club. 

Exchange of tapes with groups from 
other countries has increased in popu- 
larity recently, spurred on by a num- 
ber of international tape clubs. A tape 
club will give you the names of cor- 
respondents abroad and explain the 
mechanics of exchanging tapes. 

Here are names of a few of the cur- 
rently operating clubs: 


WORLD TAPE PALS 

P. O. Box 9211, Dallas, Texas 
INTERNATIONAL TAPE 
WORMS 

P. O. Box 215, Cedarhurst, L. L., 

New York 
TAPE-RESPON DENTS, 
NATIONAL 

P. O. Box 125, Little Rock, Arkan- 


INTER- 


sas 
THE VOICEPONDENCE CLUB 
Noel, Virginia 
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Stop Swine Erysipelas FAST with 
INJECTION 


BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and Procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 


You must act fast when swine erysipelas strikes! INJECTION 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED gives you fast treatment* of swine 
erysipelas with only one injection. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED attacks swine erysipelas by 
providing immediate, high penicillin blood levels to fight 
severe infection with high fever. But it also provides lower, 
prolonged penicillin blood levels which are maintained up 


to 5 days and help to prevent relapse, recurrence and rein- 
fection. 


REMEMBER: At first sign of swine erysipelas, attack it 
with one injection of INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED. 
*Combined with specific antiserum. 


AVAILABLE: 


INJECTION BICILLIN FortiFieD 300 Vials of 10 and 50 
cc.; 150,000 units of BicrLLIN and 150,000 units of pro- 


caine penicillin G per cc. “i 
INJECTION BICILLIN FortirieD 600 TuBEXx®; 300,000 
units of BIcILLIN and 300,000 units of procaine peni- 


cillin G per 1-cc. Tubex with sterile-needle unit. Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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@ VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION is today 
face to face with the necessity to 
make a tactical decision. The anxi- 
ous time has arrived for vo-ag to 
reassess its purposes and to redefine 
its objectives. 

Why? If for no other reason than 
the deepening confusion which sur- 
rounds existing purposes. 

Much of this confusion has grown 
out of tension and worry. 

e National enrollments are dip- 
ping. 

e Individual agricultural depart- 
ments are disappearing because of 
lack of enrollment. 

e Agricultural education has been 
surrounded, yes, even engulfed, with 
sharp changes in the agricultural in- 
dustry, and questions about existing 
instruction are widespread. 

Buffeted by all the strong winds 
that play back and forth in the fields 
of both education and agriculture, 
the urge to make adjustments to 
match new needs has been universal. 

Not knowing what these changes 
should be has produced frustration. 

And, when aggressive leadership 
has been of decisive importance, the 
disconcerting advice has been to 
“hold the line, not to worry, keep 
on plowing the same furrow, do the 
iob well, and all will be well, because 
no changes are necessary.” 

The attractive proposition that all 
is well cannot be justified. The con- 
tent of prefessional literature in 
agricultural education refutes this 
premise. 

The maintenance of both quality 
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Are we satisfying the 


existing interpretation of the Smith- 


Hughes Act? If not, then almost every 


ag teacher is, to some degree, dishonest. 


and quantity is a harassing problem. 
The agenda for any major confer- 
ence on agricultural education illus- 
trates the fact that perplexing prob- 
lems exist. 


Problems Are Real 


The problems which beset vo-ag 
are real and vital, and professional 
initiative should be directed to their 
solution. Some, as already noted, 
would choose to deny the existence 
of the problems or would consider 
them to be of the routine type 
which, in time, will disappear. Oth- 
ers would propose drastic or arbi- 
trary changes in the basic structure 
of the program. 


There’s a lot of confusion these 
days about the future course of 
vocational agriculture. All sorts 
of suggestions have been offered 
to meet the challenge of declin- 
ing student numbers, emphasis on 
science, and te.ching of non- 
farm students. Two of the most 
sensible solutions we've heard 
for these problems came from 
Wes Smith, Celifornia’s director 
of vocational education. We 
asked him to put his thoughts into 
this special article. We would 
appreciate your comments about 
the ideas presented here. Do you 
agree? Disagree? Let's have your 
ideas. Send your suggestions to: 
Editor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Iliniois. — Editor. 


Neither of these diverse solutions 
seems appropriate. 

e In the first place, certain diffi- 
culties appear to be cumulative, and 
are not being erased by the passage 
of time. 

e In the second place, any pro- 
gram based upon such a substantial 
foundation as vo-ag should not be 
jeopardized by radical innovations. 

There is, however, another ap- 
proach which deserves consideration. 
This approach would be to admit 
there are certain problem areas and 
attempt to formulate rational solu- 
tions to these problems. 

One vexing problem is the re- 
sponsibility of vo-ag for preparing 
students to enter “related agricultur- 
al occupations.” 

This problem has excited the pro- 
fession throughout the country. 
Emotions have been aroused, names 
have been called, conferences have 
been held, much has been written, 
but still no solution has received 
consensus approval. 

e The reason for this dilemma 
seems to be the wide divergence of 
possible solutions. From one extreme 
comes the advice that vo-ag has no 
responsibility for such occupational 
preparation. 

e From the other extreme comes 
the proposal that vo-ag be changed 
to permit training in the specific 
skills of this endless array of related 
occupations. 


A Proposed Selution 


A more cautious approach to this 
national problem might be found 


7 
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somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. 

An examination of Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. |, the offi- 
cial interpretation of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, discloses, in Section 
102.52, that the purpose of “voca- 
tional education in agriculture” is 
to meet the needs of persons “who 
have entered upon or are preparing 
to enter upon the work of the farm 
or farm home.” 

There seems to be much evidence 
that this official purpose has long 
been inadequate and out of date. If 
honestly followed, this purpose 
would make it impossible for: 


e A boy to enroll in vocational agri- 
culture if his objective was to be- 
come a teacher, a consulting ag- 
ronomist, a veterinarian, an irri- 
gation specialist, an extension 
agent, etc. This would be espe- 
cially true if the boy is not now a 
farmer and could not be classified 
as a prospective farmer. 

e A boy to enroll in vocational agri- 
culture who has no opportunity 
to become a farmer but will enter 
some occupation which provides 
direct services to farmers. 


Much evidence exists to show that 
more than 50 percent of currently 
enrolled vo-ag students will not be- 
come farmers or even work on a 
farm! This situation seems to indi- 
cate that the Policy Bulletin inter- 
pretation is not being followed. 


In fact, the extent of divergence 
from this official purpose over the 
nation, leads us to the conclusion 
that almost every agricultural teach- 
er is in violation of the law, and, to 
some degree, outright dishonest. 


Such a situation is bound to pro- 
duce frustration, unrest, and worry. 
Indeed, this is one of the basic prob- 
lem areas in vocational agricultural 
education today. 

The solution? Certainly not stub- 
born adherence to an imperfect in- 
terpretation. And just as certainly, 
not gross violation of the intent of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Instead of these extremes, a slight 
adjustment in the Policy Bulletin 
interpretation is worthy of consid- 
cration. A possible adjustment could 
read: 


e “The purpose of vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture is to increase 
the proficience in farming of those 
now engaged in farming and of pros- 
pective farmers and for those pre- 


paring for occupati>is which re- 
quire a proficiency in {.:ming.” 


Acceptance of such a change 


would make it possible {or vocation- | 


al agriculture to face the world bold- | 


ly — especially school administrators, 
counselors, and parents — and pro- 
claim that vocational agriculture 
prepares students for entry into 
farming and for entry into occupa- 
tions which serve the farming indus- 
try. Honesty of purpose would again 
emerge, and agricultural education 
leaders could stand up proudly and 
make known the fact that vocational 
agriculture does serve all agricul- 
ture, not just farming. 


Another Proposed Change 


Another limitation is placed upon 
vo-ag by Policy Bulletin interpreta- 
tion of “supervised practice.” Here, 
again, we should admit frankly that, 
part or all of the “supervised prac- 
tice” might better be supervised 
work experience in an occupation 
closely related to farming rather 
than some “make believe” miniature 
“project” consisting of a few dozen 
chickens, or a couple of pigs, or a 
few stands of bees, or a feeder calf. 

The profession should, in all hon- 
esty, eliminate the tongue-in-cheek 
procedure of “going through the mo- 
tions” of satisfying the existing Poli- 
cy Bulletin interprciation through 
the use of sterile and shallow ex- 
perience. 


All to Gain, Nothing to Lose 


These harmonious adjustments in 


interpretation would not disrupt the | | 


basic program of vocational agricul- 
tural education. On the contrary, 
these changes would have great ap- 
peal to students, to counselors, to 
parents, to school administrators, 
and yes, to most teachers. Enroll- 
ments would be bolstered. The serv- 
ices of vo-ag to industry would be- 
come unmistakably evident. The 
collective conscience of vo-ag edu- 
cation would become clear. And the 


A New One-Dose Method To Improve 
Vitamin B,. Production In Beef 
and Dairy Cattle 


All cattle must 
have a continuous 
supply of Cobalt 
to manufacture 
Vitamin Bi;2—essential 
for weight gains in beef cattle .. . 
milk production in dairy cattle... 
and for healthier, heavier calves. 
Many millions of cattle need Cobalt 
supplementation to assure maximum 
growth and production because they 
do not receive an adequate supply of 
this trace mineral, even when it is 
present in the soil. 


Rume.) Bacteria— 
Vitamio 
TOP PRODUCTION 


Cobalt 


new ‘PERMACO’ 
C BALT BULLET is the 
most efficient method 
known for Cobalt sup- 
lementation. Just one Bullet per 
me will provide beef and growing 
dairy cattle with a continuous sup- 
ply of Vitamin Bi2 for at least a 
ear; milking dairy cows for at 
east 6 months. 


PROOF OF RESULTS! 


AVERAGE LIVEWEIGHT (LBS.) PER HEAD 


be July | Jan. | Weight Gain 
‘PERMACO’ Treated(i4)| | | 
| Untreated Control (14) 368 | 612 


© In this 6-month trial, the average extra weight gain 
per head was 66 


| PRODUCTION FIGURES (LBS.) 


morale of all connected with this | 


educational 
strengthened. 


program 


These two slight changes, already | 


accomplished in program operation, 
albeit surreptitiously, promoted 
boldly and proudly, would provide 
the “wiggle room” needed in voca- 
tional agriculture today. Initiative 
would be stimulated, and the pro- 
gram would be placed again upon 
the road of progress. End. 


| animals. 
would be | 


‘PERMACO’ Untreated 
Total Milk 123,690 101,820 
In this $-month trial, the “bulleted” cows produced 


21,870 ibs. more milk and 471 Ibs. more butterfot 


Recommend This Easy ‘PERMACO’ Trial 
Even a borderline or un- 

apparent Cobalt 
ciency can retard growt 

and production. It is im- FREE: 
portant for cattle owners 


to determine the need gi LITERATURE 
for Cobalt supplementa- "Ves You facts on 
tion. They can do so or and importance at 
easily by dosing up to Cobalt. § 


end coupon now! 


half of their herd with 
*‘PeRMACO’ and then 
comparing their pro- 
duction with an equal 
number of undosed 


| Sold Exclusively In U.S.A. by 

| WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

| Please send me FREE literature on Cobalt and 

*Permaco’ For Cattle. 


Name 


| 


| City & State___ 
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Look, compare... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man 


NEW FAST-STEPPER 
FOR EVERY CROP 


New MH 72 for medium-size farms has 
Massey-Harris big combine features 


and bigger capacity than any other in its price class! 


Now you operators of medium-size farms can have all the advantages that have made 
the big Massey-Harris 82 and 92 self-propelled combines famous all over the world! 


Now you can get them in the new Massey-Harris 72 . . . the advanced-engineered, field- 
tested self-propelled combine that is designed and priced for your kind of operation. 


With its exclusive Massey-Harris balanced separation and straight-through, full-width 
body design, the new MH 72 gets all the crop and gets it fast .. . whether it’s grass 
seeds, grains, beans or corn. Its aere-eating capacity beats anything in its price class! 
The new MH 72 has the famous Massey-Harris low silhouette, too, for a low, safer 
center of gravity, greater field-to-field mobility, maneuverability, and easier gate 
clearance and storage. It’s so low and sleek, it makes other combines look top-heavy. 
See the new MH 72... it’s the self-propelled for medium-size farms! New, improved 
corn head available. 


New! MH 72 pull-type combine. This Lowest priced self-propelled on the market! 
practical, hard-working machine offers many The all-new MH 35 with grain table or corn 
Massey-Harris big combine features at low head is engineered from the ground up to do 
cost for medium-size farms. Available with — the fastest, most efficient combining job in any 
grain table, pick-up attachment, and bean kits. crop on family-size farms. And it’s priced so 
PTO or engine drive. ... For family-size farms, that every farmer can afford the advantages 
see the new MH 35 pull-type combine and the _ of self-propelled combining! It’s unique . . . 
famous MH 50 Clipper. see it at your dealer's! 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Setter of Modern Farming . . . World’s Most Famous Combines 
and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 


There's a Massey-Ferguson Dealer near you...He'll show you the big, complete Massey-Harris combine line and 
tell you about the liberal Massey-Ferguson Time Payment Plans. There's one just suited to your farm income pattern. 
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ORDER FILMS 
WITH THESE 


COUPONS 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me your movie, “Progress 
in Poultry”, for showing on the date 
indicated below. 

ALTERNATE DATE: 


ADDRESS: ........ 

CITY & STATE: ... 

BETTER FARMING METHODS, June 1959 


Agricultural Division 
American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plazo 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Piease send me your movie, “Our Coun- 
try”, for showing on the date indicated 
below. 


ADDRESS: ............... 
CITY & STATE: ......... 
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Advertising Department 
Visking Company 
Plastics Division 

6733 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your movie, “Production 
Protection and Profits on the Farm”, for 
showing on the date indicated below. 


ALTERNATE DATE: 
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Film Distribution Center 

United States Stee! Corporation 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Poa. 


Please send me your movie, “Loese Hous- 
ing”, for showing on the date indicated 
below. 
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VISUAL AIDS 


PROGRESS IN POULTRY, 16 mm., sound, color, 17 minutes. Available from 
the Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


“Progress in Poultry” is a new full-color 16 mm. sound picture presented 
by Dr. Salsbury's Laboratories. It traces the growth of the poultry industry 
in recent years. 

The film is suitable for all agricultural groups, farm organization meet- 
ings, 4-H clubs, FFA, and vo-ag students. It tells of the interesting contri- 
butions that have kept the poultry industry healthy and productive. It 
takes you behind the scenes and into the research laboratories where full- 
color pictures dramatize the importance of disease prevention in its many 
phases and throughout the poultry world. 


OUR COUNTRY, 16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes. Available from Agri- 
cultural Division, American Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


This new film graphically illustrates the latest swine management prac- 
tices including breeding, feeding, management, and sanitation. It includes 
many close-up scenes showing modern labor-saving swine management fa- 
cilities which can easily be adapted for use on the average farm. The film 
also takes the viewer on a visit through a leading state board testing station 
where the goals of this station are explained, and the film pictorially shows 
how improved breeding methods can help farmers produce better pigs. 


PRODUCTION PROTECTION AND PROFITS ON THE FARM, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 30 minutes. Available from Advertising Department, Visking 
Company, Plastics Division, 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


How the modern farmer can realize profits through the practical use of 
polyethylene film is the theme of this new film produced by Visking Com- 
pany. The new production, photographed on farm locations across the 
U. S. highlights the use of polyethylene film as a mulching material; as a 
liner for ponds, bins, and ditches; as silo covers and silo caps. It also ex- 
plains such applications as irrigation tubing, animal shelters, greenhouses, 
and as covers for equipment, hay, straw, and row crops. 


LOOSE HOUSING, 16 mm., sound, color. Available from Film Distribution 
Center, Unit.d States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


This color film features the dairy arrangement of a central New York 
dairy farmer who erected a modern dairy barn layout after his buildings 
were destroyed by fire. This film begins with a fire scene, and continues 
through planning, construction, operation, and use of new pressure-creo- 
soted pole-type buildings and other equipment. More than 6,000 people 
have visited ti is new dairy building layout since its completion a year ago. 
The farm layout features an indoor box silo as an integral part of the 
feeding barn. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. USE COUPONS FOR ORDERING FILMS. 


us" 


EXAMPLE: Morris Dagnen of Montesano, 
Washington formerly milked 25 cows in a 
stanchion-type barn that was cramped and 
inefficient. With young Scotty Dagnen growing 
to be a dairyman, he decided more volume 
was-required. He called on Heston Weyrich, 
(center) County Agent, and H. E. Wichers, 
(right) Agricultural Extension Specialist, 

for planning help. Silos were retained, and the 
old barn was remodeled for feeding and hay 
storage. New structures were located as shown. 
Now 50-65 cows are handled without any 
increase in his working time. 


How would you 
advise him? 


MACHINERY 
STORAGE 


PARLOR 
< < 


HOLDING 
PEN 


MANURE RAMP 


+++44+ 


MANURE RAMP 


YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him, will prove 
very useful. 


SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS — With 
these complete directions, even the most inexperi- 
enced farmers and rural builders can erect well built 
general purpose farm buildings. These structures 
were designed by agricultural engineers at 
Michigan State University for clear-span widths 
of 24 feet, 30 feet, 36 feet and 40 feet. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


Douglas Fir > West Coast Hemiock 
Sitka Spruce + Western Red Cedar 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 
Please send me your free Utility Farm Building Construc 
tion Sheets for the following widths: 

24 ft. C) 30 ft. 36 ft. 


> 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon, 


40 ft 


Name____ 
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As an advisor of farmers 

you often must help them 
with problems that you 
consider too “commercial” 
for you to meddle with. 

One of these problem 

areas is insurance. But 

if you have to advise the 
farm family on management 
problems, you can’t escape 
the fact that life insurance 
has a bearing on important 
managment decisions. 
Maybe you should consider 
the possibility of giving 
farmers more help with these 
“commercial” problems. 


by Robert S. Smith 
Cornell University 


@ DO YOU SHY AWAY from ad- 

vising farm fami 5 on life insur- 
ance questions? Too many professional 
farm advisors do. Yet, the record 
shows that farmers need advice and 
counsel on the wise purchase and use 
of life insurance. S:idies in Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, New York, and Ver- 
mont, have shown that many farmers 
have a life insurance program ill-suited 
to the needs of their family. 

Life insurance is of great import- 
ance to the financial security of a 
farm-owning family. Its most import- 
ant function is to protect the family 
against loss of the breadwinner. It can 
also be an important part of the fam- 
ily’s plans for retirement, savings, use 
of credit, transfer of the farm to the 
next generation, and distribution of 
property at death. 

If you are advising farm families 
with management problems, you can’t 
escape the fact that the life insurance 
carried has a bearing on many import- 
ant management decisions to be made. 
Cash used to pay life insurance pre- 
miums is cash which cannot be used 
to meet other needs of the family or 
the business. 


You should be able to help a 
family weigh the needs for life in- 
surance against major alternative 
uses of those dollars. 


Farmer Needs Help 


Few farmers have had any schooling 
on insurance problems. Even college 
graduates are unlikely to have been 
taught the basic principles of buying 
and using life insurance. Extension 
programs and vocational agriculture 
young farmer programs have done re- 
latively little with the problem. Farm- 
ers get most of their information on 
insurance from one source — the in- 
surance agent. While much of the 
advice from this source is good, it is 
biased. 

Thus, there are good reasons why 
county agents, agriculture teachers, 


and others advising farm families 
should be doing more teaching and 
counseling in the field of life insur- 
ance. 


Some Are Doing It 


A good job of life insurance edu- 
cation is already being done by some 
county agents and agriculture teachers. 

In six New York counties, county 
agents recently sponsored a series of 
four weekly sessions on insurance, so- 
cial security and related topics. Ex- 
tension specialists and local profes- 
sional men were used as teachers. 
Some counties used a formal pre-en- 
rollment plan and conducted the series 
as a school. 

In most cases, families cooperating 
in the county Farm and Home Devel- 
opment Program formed the nucleus 
of the group. In all counties the meet- 
ings were well received. 

At Castile, New York, Vo-Ag 
Teacher Don Robinson recently held 
two meetings on insurance for his 
Young Farmer group. The meetings 
were planned by a committee of young 
farmers. Don acted as the expert and 
discussion leader. The project was a 
real success. 

Experience indicates that for suc- 
cess with groups in teaching insurance, 
you should strive for a series of re- 
lated meetings which tie in with your 
overall educational program in the 
field of management. Probably the 
most effective work in the field is 
done in individual counseling with 
farm families rather than with groups. 


What Farmers Need to Know 


The two most important questions 
any buyer of insurance faces are: How 
much and what kind should I buy? 

There is no rule of thumb which 
can be used to determine how much 
life insurance a person should carry. 
Each individual must decide: 

® How much financial protection 
their present resources will provide. 


Are you afraid to advise 
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* How much protection their fami- 
lies need. 

* How much cash they can spend 
on insurance. 

What types of policies will come 
the closest to meeting the needs with 
the money they have to spend. 


More than dollar calculations go to 
determine the need for and the amount 
which should be spent for insurance. 
The relative importance placed on 
“living it up” today as opposed to 
“saving for a rainy day” by the family 
is a factor. 

Farm income goes first to keep the 
family fed, clothed, and sheltered. 
Farm operating expenses get the next 
call, and hopefully there is something 
left for debt payments, life insurance, 
and other things. As a result, the 
amount of cash which can and will 
be set aside is seldom enough to be 
the life insurance the family would 
like to have. This makes it doubly 
important to examine the various 
needs for life insurance with great care 
and spend the available dollars where 
they'll do the most good. 


Points To Keep in Mind 


There are a number of general prin- 
ciples to keep in mind when advising 
farmers on life insurance needs. 

® The family breadwinner should 
be covered first to protect the family 
from loss of income. 


Insurance on other family members 
is much less important. Far too many 
farmers pay for insurance on their 
children’s lives with dollars which 
should have been used to buy more 
insurance on the head of the family. 
Insurance on the farm wife is usually 
needed, but insurance on the children 
seldom is important. 

© A farmer’s life insurance pro- 
gram should be related to his busi- 
ness. 

A farmer with little equity in his 
business needs life insurance much 


Here’s How to Do A Better Job of 
Counseling On Insurance Problems 


Develop a good working knowledge of insurance principles 


and terminology. 


Build up a modest file of sound reference materials. 
Concentrate on teaching principles of sound life insurance 


planning. 


Where your job permits, give individual counseling, as well 


as providing group activity. 


Keep life insurance in mind in advising farmers on related 
problems — partnerships, transfers, credit, business expansion, 
getting Started in farming, and retirement from farming. 


worse than does a farmer who has a 
good business free of debt. It is not 
the amount of indebtedness which 
determines the family’s need for pro- 
tection — but the amount of equity 
in the business or other property which 
could be used to provide income for 
the family in case of the farmer's 
death. 


© The farm business usually offers 
a better opportunity to invest than 
does life insurance. 


The most common error in buying 
life insurance is to try to buy both 
protection and savings with the same 
dollar. That is impossible. Needed 
protection can best be provided over 
a period of years with ordinary life 
insurance or a combination of term 
and ordinary life. A farmer in debt 
can seldom, if ever, justify the pur- 
chase of limited payment or endow- 
ment insurance. A farmer free of debt 
may want to consider investment type 
insurance, along with other invest- 
ment possibilities. 


* It’s important to be businesslike 
in dealing with insurance problems. 


Every policyholder should know the 
cash value and loan value of his in- 
surance and how he can use them. He 
should carefully consider the use to be 
made of dividends, and understand 
his rights if he decides to cancel the 
policy. He should understand that 
there is no one best policy, and that 
the family’s needs can best be filled 
by taking a number of policies fitted 
together in a businesslike way. He 
should plan with his wife for the use 
of the insurance proceeds in the event 
of his death. 


A Practical Example 


Let’s take a look at the Green fam- 
ily to illustrate how resources, needed 
protection, and cash available can be 
balanced to decide how much and 
what kind of life insurance to buy: 

Henry Green is 32 years old. He has 
a wife, 30, a daughter, 2, and a son, 
4. He has been farming for six years 
and has made good progress. He has 
inventoried his farm property and cal- 
culated his net worth. 

The figures indicate that if he were 
to die now, his wife could sell the busi- 


farmers on all their problems? 
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BLACK ° 
LEAF 40 


JUST SPREAD ALONG THE ROOST 
SAVES TIME - TROUBLE - MONEY 
Write for FREE 


Instruction Foider 


“ PRODUCTS CO., 6:47 cricaco «0 


JUST SPREAD ALONG THE ROOST 


SAVES TIME - TROUBLE - MONEY 


Write for FREE 


Black instruction Poider 
a 
Le PRODUCTS CO.., 


America’s Top Breed 
SUFFOLK rams sire superior market 


lambs 

SUFFOLK ewes raise more pounds 
of lambs 

SUFFOLK lambs are sturdy, gain 
rapidly 


For more profit—raise Suffolks. For 
tree booklet end list of . write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOC. 
P. O. Box 3248 Columbia, Missouri 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
prefabricated 


building 


with 


HOMASOTE 
TRUSSED ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 


Save time — Save 30¢ per sq. ft. 


The trussed arch | is one of the 
newest construction methods developed 
for Homasote. With this system, pre-built 
wall and roof trusses for a 50’ building 
can be erected and covered with a weather- 
roof Homasote roof—in two days! 
ioonmate “48” Roofing plus fast con- 
struction make this the lowest cost perma- 
nent structure you can build. Because of 
the clear span, trussed arch construction 
is ideal for poultry houses, farm buildings, 
stores, and warehouses. 5 types of Homa- 
sote Trussed Arch construction are avail- 
able for spans from 24’ to 40’. Use coupon 
for complete data. 


50 YEARS At Your Service 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. F-19 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
sed Arch Homasote “48” Roofing 
d Poultry Houses 
Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


Toronte 12, Ontario 
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ness, pay all debts, and have $20,000 
left. His self-emplo nent taxes have 
been paid on net farm profit averaging 
$3,000 a year. 

The social security survivor benefits 


to this family would be $190 per 
month for 14 years — or until the son 
reaches 18. The benefits would then 
drop to $143 per month for two years 
and then would cease entirely until 
Mrs. Green reaches age 62. She would 
then receive $71 per month for life. 
Her remarriage would cancel her 
benefits. 


The Greens believe that in the event 
of Henry’s death, most of the $20,000 
equity in the farm business would be 
needed to pay last expenses and to 
buy a home for Mrs. Green and the 
children. They say life insurance 
would have to supplement social 
security benefits to provide a mini- 
mum income for Mrs. Green and the 
children over the years. 

They would like to have enough 
insurance so that a total monthly in- 
come of $250 could be assured while 
the children are under 18, and $150 
for the rest of Mrs. Green’s life. 

At present, Henry Green has $3,000 
of ordinary life insurance. Simple 
arithmetic shows that $3,000 would 
not go far towards filling the gap be- 
tween social security benefits and in- 
come they want to provide for Mrs. 
Green and the children. The decision 
is to spend another $150 per year for 
insurance to help fill this gap. 

A family income policy, combin- 
ing term and ordinary life, or an 
ordinary life policy would be best 
suited to this family’s needs. 

The Green family planned their life 
insurance program by following these 
steps: 

First—They decided how much pro- 
tection their present resources would 
provide. 

Second—They established a goal for 
protection needed. 

Third—They decided how much 
cash they could use for added protec- 
tion. 

Fourth—They chose the policies 
which would come closest to meeting 
the needed protection with the avail- 
able dollars. 


County agents, vocational agricul- 
ture teachers, and other farm leaders 
can help farm families with each of 
these steps. It’s important that farm- 
ers get help with their insurance pro- 
grams. End. 


Reference Materials On 
Life Insurance 


Any or all of the materials listed will 
be of value to you if you are teaching 
or advising farmers on life insurance 
questions. First of all, be sure you have 
any insurance bulletins available from 
your State Extension Service. 


Life Insurance Fact Book, Institute 
of Life Insurance, New York 22, 
New York. Issued free. Up-to- 
date statistics on the life insur- 
ance business. 


Little Gem Life Chart. The Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Price, $4.50. 
Rates and details of all major 
policies of all major insurance 
companies. 

Modern Life Insurance. Mehr and 
Osler. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, New York. A 
comprehensive textbook. Price, 
$6.90. 


Life Insurance for Farm Families. 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 1002. 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, New York. A 
Northeast Regional Publication. 
Price, 10 cents. Free distribu- 
tion in most Northeastern states 
by the State Extension Service. 


Pesticides 
Boon to Mankind 

A special slide program on 
pesticide chemicals and their use 
in protecting the nation’s food 
supplies, property, and health, is 
available to ag leaders from the 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association. 

The program, titled “Pesti- 
cides — Boon to Mankind,” is 
designed specifically for showing 
to men’s and women’s business 
and professional clubs, garden 
clubs, and similar organizations. 
It consists of 58 carefully selected 
35 mm. color slides and printed 
script which can be presented in 
25 to 30 minutes with simple 
projection equipment. 

If you are interested in show- 
ing the program, you may obtain 
a free copy, on loan, by writing 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Department of In- 
formation, 1145 Nineteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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= Homasote of Canada, Ltd., 224 “lerton Street 


New Holland “401” Crimper whisks right through 
your freshly cut crops. A positive meshing action 
crimps the stems and passes the material back 
into a light, fluffy, fast-drying swath. 


is there so much 
interest in 
hay conditioning? 


New Holland “‘400” Crusher. Hay goes through 
_-» 12" adjustable, spring-loaded rolls which apply 

uniform, leaf-saving pressure to condition stems 

lengthwise for faster curing without mangling. 


Hay CONDITIONING is the fast, modern way to get better 
hay. With New Holland Hay Conditioners—Crimpers or 
Crushers—farmers can save up to 50% in curing time. 
Humid area or dry . . . it makes no difference. Hay condi- 
tioning will help cure your hay faster, more evenly. And you'll Fa Pe = 4 
get better hay, too . . . richer in the proteins that will mean 
bigger profits for you. That’s because a New Holland Crimper New Holland “440” Mower-Crusher lets you 
or Crusher saves precious feed value—and gives you depend- mow and condition in one cost-saving opera- 
able performance when every moment counts! tion . . . cuts man-hours by doing both jobs 
See your New Holland dealer soon, or write New Holland 
Machine Co. Division of Sperry Rand Corp., New Holland, Pa. 


NEW HOLLAND ‘Fist in Grassland Farming" 
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Special for vo-ag teachers... 


A 7-point program of work! 


Here are the essentials for a good program of work: 


@ TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE in the public 
schools are busy people, as shown by a recent survey 
in New York State. 

Thus, the subject, “Use of Time by Teachers of 
Agriculture”, occupied the major spotlight in a series 
of statewide workshops with teachers. How much time 
should a teacher spend on the job? What activities 
should he engage in? What should be the major items 
in the program of work of a teacher of agriculture? 
How can teachers become more efficient in their use 
of time? These were the key questions raised and dis- 
cussed during the workshop sessions. 

Based on the results of the workshops, the following 
points were generally agreed upon as essential in the 
program of work of the teacher of agriculture: 


@ @ Teaching students enrolled in all-day classes in 
agriculture. 


This instruction is designed primarily for those plan- 
ning to engage in farming, but is also valid and ac- 
ceptable as basic education for those planning to enter 
related agricultural occupations, or for those planning 
for advanced training in agriculture. The criteria for 
admission to instruction in agriculture on the second- 
ary level were suggested as interest in agriculture and 
ability to profit from instruction in agriculture. 


@ @ Follow-up or on-farm instruction of pupils en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture. 


If instruction is to be most meaningful, experiences 
must be provided in actually putting into practice in a 
farming situation the information, knowledge, and 
skills learned in the classroom. 
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by Joe P. Bail, Cornell University 


Teach students enrolled in all-day classes in agriculture. 
On-farm instruction of vocational! agriculture students. 
Training for young men becoming established in farming. 
Cooperation in school activities not a part of vo-ag. 
Participation in comr:iunity activities. 

Teacher should be active in agricultural organizations. 
Time must be set aside for professional improvement. 


@ @ Teaching young farmer groups. 


Systematic instruction and follow-up with young men 
who are becoming established in farming is necessary 
if we are to fulfill our primary objective in vocational 
agriculture. Young men do not become established in 
farming when they finish high school. Additional train- 
ing is necessary. 


@ @ Cooperation in other school activities. 

The teacher of agriculture must be willing to assume 
his proportionate share of the many activities taking 
place in the school system. He is part of an educational 
team and not an adjunct to it. 


@ @ Participation in community activities, 


Acceptance by the community is a must for the teacher 
of agriculture. However, the teacher of agriculture 
should not be a member of or officer in every com- 
munity program. 


@ @ Participation in agricultural organizations. 


The teacher should be active in agricultural organiza- 
tions, but primarily in an advisory or consultative 
capacity, 


@ & Professional improvement. 


Continued and active participation in activities de- 
signed to improve the professional competencies in the 
fields of education and agriculture are a must for the 
teacher of agriculture. 

Although this list could be expanded still further, 
teachers generally agreed that these points were of 
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primary importance. How to find 
time to do them all was the major 
problem. 


Teachers were urged to take a 
critical look at how they used their 
time. A typical week was chosen and 
each teacher listed the activities in 
which he engaged. After careful 
evaluation, the following steps were 
listed as a guide to use of time: 


e List the essential items that 


must be done. 


e List the desirable but not essen- 
tial activities. 


e List other activities to be en- 
gaged in if time allows. 


e Provide time for family or per- 
sonal activities. 


Teachers were urged to be selec- 
tive and discriminating in regard to 
community activities, organizational 
work, and many other similar type 
activities. Time should be allotted 
for professional improvement, in- 
cluding preparation for teaching. 
This establishment of a priority list 
aided the teacher in planning for 
the most efficient use of time. 


Finally, teachers agreed that the 
profession of teaching agriculture 
would require more than the 40- 
hour week and that each teacher 
individually would have to decide 
and plan for the most efficient use 
of his time. However, the final pro- 
gram of work should reflect the ac- 
tivities necessary to do a creditable 
job in teaching vocational agricul- 
ture. 


Activities on the fringe of this 
perimeter, or those entirely outside 
it, should not interfere with getting 
the job done that the teacher is paid 
to do. Before carrying out a pro- 
posed activity, the teacher should ask 
himself these questions: 


e Will it contribute to a complete 
program of agricultural instruction? 


e Is the time spent in the en- 
deavor worth the results to be ob- 
tained? 


e Is the activity in the area of 
essentials and not an adjunct there- 
to? 


If the answer to all these questions 
is favorable, then serious considera- 
tion should be given to allotting 
time to do the job. End. 


May we ca! to your 
ATTENTION 


The task of selecting the right type and 
size of water system for a specific home 
calls for experience and technical know- 
ledge based on requirements, water 
source and local conditions. Hundreds of 
County Agents and VO-AG teachers 
have taken our home training course on 
this important subject. 

May we call to your attention the re- 
quirements, training and support we give 
our dealers. 


THE BIG 3 


1 As long as the water source and family 
requirements vary 80 widely the farmer 
will need a system from a manufacturer 
who can furnish any type and size to 
meet the exact needs best. Fairbanks- 
Morse can do just that! 


2 Every water system service need is an 
emergency. The Fairbanks-Morse Dealer 
is trained on how to handle service effi- 
ciently. He maintains a working parts 
inventory. We supplement his parts serv- 
ice with big parts stocks in 26 branches 
and depots. One of them is near. 


3 The Fairbanks-Morse authorized 
service shield is only granted to dealers 
who qualify. It is the supreme symbol of 
confidence and protection for the home 
or establishment “‘off the water mains.” 
We invite inquiry or correspondence. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE | 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST | 


, than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 58. If you 
haven't received your tree copy, 
write today. 


Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
19 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 58—320 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 


FORT ATKIN 


SSORS - DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES 
LOCOMOTIVES - MAGNETOS 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS « PUMPS - SCALES - GENERATORS - ELECTRIC 
MOTORS - COMPRE: 


For Judging Pictorials and Colored Breed Pictures 
Write to 
SERVICE SECTION 


Better Farming Methods 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Ill. 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE — 


y Sprays 
Increase Your Profits 
10 to 20%! 


@ IT'S OUTSIDE THE BARN 
that cows graze and manu- 
facture their milk. 

@ IT'S OUTSIDE THE BARN 
that blood-sucking flies 
attack cattle and reduce milk 
production. 

@ IT’S OUTSIDE THE BARN 
that fly protection really 
counts. 


SPRAYS WITH TABATREX. 


neally protect! 


University tests on midwestern 
farms prove that TABATREX 
in cattle sprays improves but- 
terfat production 10% to 20%. 
hat’s more, cows will keep 
on producing more butterfat 
right on into the winter months 
. . - even after the fly season 
is over! 
The average dairy cow will 


produce $50.80 extra profits Look for the name : all —_ 
each year when prote y TABATREX arm Supply 
TABATREX sprays. on the label. Stores 


GLENN CHEMICAL CO., INC. 2735 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il!. 
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Pictorial 


Senior Spring Gilts 


CORRECT PLACINGS 
PAGE 43 
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Up and down and across the U.S., 

trucks keep up a steady, night 

and day movement of goods of all kinds... 
Serving farm and city, 

; housewife and industrialist, trucks 
2 provide many advantages, 
the greatest of which is mobility: 

the ability to deliver the 


goods where and when they’re needed— 


and quickly! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE WY 
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ROTO-SPEED: 
means 
mowed pastures, 
shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 
topped crops, 
cleared land 
and year-round 
reliability. 
That's why it’s 
the most 
famous rotary 
cutter of 
them_all. 


be 
mic 
o 
Cutter 
monstration 
you. Drop 
@ card. 


ALLISTON 
PLEMENT CO. 


LBANY, GEORGIA 
ttory Branch 


SPECIAL LOW-COST 
ACCIDENT & ILLNESS 
GROUP PROTECTION 


a day per person 
including traveling time. At 


Camps, Conferences, Fairs, 
Tours, Meetings. 


EVERY AGRICULTURAL GROUP LEADER 
WELCOMES THESE LIBERAL BENEFITS! 
$25* for any one sickness 
$1000* for any one accident 

covers hospital, nurse, physician, 
medicines, dressing and other ex- 
penses. 
$50* for Dental Service 
$250* for Polio Benefits 
$1000* Loss of life thru Accident 
$1000-$2000* Loss of limbs or sight 
* according to terms of the Master Policy 
on file with the Director of Extension 
Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
This protection covers both local and na- 
tional gatherings and transportation haz- 
ards to and from destination by auto, 
bus, train or airplane as provided in ap- 
plication and days covered. 


——— Low Cost Convenient 
Make your next conducted trip 
free. Write today for complete informa- 
tien about American Income’s 
Coverage Protection. It's free without eb- 
ligation. 


AMERICAN INCOME 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


1935 WN. Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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A scale model— 


FARM 
of the FUTURE 


A scale mode! Farm-of-the-Future, 
depicting how the American farm may 
look and how it may operate in the 
year 2159, is a feature of Ford Motor 
Company’s “Design for Country Liv- 
ing” show now touring the country. 

The heart of the 64 square foot 
model farm is the control tower in 
which the farmer and his family live. 
The tower also houses offices for a 
staff of agricultural technicians. 

Here are some other features of the 
dream farm: 

@ Data processing and scheduling 
machines control the planting and 
harvesting of crops, and the communi- 
cations system provides instant contact 
with all sections of the farm. 

@ Special electronic equipment 
maintains remote control over all ma- 
chinery in the field. 

@ In the farm’s power plant solar 
energy machines collect power from 
the sun and transform it into electrical 
energy to operate farm equipment. 

@ Several ponds grow nutritious 
marine plants to produce raw material 
for high protein foods — for both live- 
stock and humans. Plant food chemi- 
cals are piped into the ponds from 
storage tanks. 

@ In the fields atomic-powered 
tractors work the soil with ultra-sonic 
equipment which loosens the earth 
with high-frequency vibrations. 

® Crops and produce are stored in 
underground cylinders. At marketing 
time, the cylinders are brought to the 
surface by hydraulic power and sent 
to the cities by high speed monorail 
conveyors. 

@ The same type of monorail car- 
rier is used to transport livestock feed 
to nearby farms which specialize in 
producing beef, pork, lamb, and poul- 


@ Specially built airplanes spray 
the fields with fertilizer, insecticides, 
and disease-controlling chemicals. 

From May to October, “Design for 
Country Living” will be shown in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois. You may want to 
carry your 4-H or FFA group to see 
it when it comes to your area. End. 


COMING 
EVENT® 


June 23-25 — 13th Annual Western Poultry Con- 
gress, Fresno County Fair Grounds, Fresno, 
Calif. Contact Western Poultry Congress, 3304 
N. Maine Ave., Baldwin Park, Calif. 


July 6-10 — 42nd Annual Summer Conference 
for Wisconsin Instructors of Vocational Agri- 
culture, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. Contact Dale C. Aebischer, 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 14 N. 
Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 


July 12-15 — American Association of Agricul- 
tural College Editors Meeting, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


August 20-22 — Southwestern Barrow Show, 
Lubbock Fairgrounds, Lubbock, Tex. Contact 
Waylon Carroll, Secretary-Treasurer, 3103 
47th St., Lubbock, Tex. 


August 17-22 — 18th Annual Florida Poultry 
Institute, Camp McQuarrie, Astor, Fla. Con- 
tact J. S. Moore, Extension Poultryman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


August 26-29 — 14th Annual Convention of The 
Soil Conservation Society of America, Rapid 
City, S$. D. Contact The Soil Conservation 
Society of America, 838 Fifth Ave., Des 
Moines, la. 


September 6-10 — Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 9-10 — Farm-orama 1959, Russell 
Case Farm near Richwood, Ohio. A compre- 
hensive working demonstration of agricultural 
quipment and supplies. Contact Farm-oramo 
Associates, Box 386, Richwood, O. 


September 9-10 — Maryland Poultry Service 
Conference, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Contact Wade H. Rice, Secretary, 
Maryland Poultry Service Conference, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


September 23 — Annual Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers and Manufacturers As- 
sociation, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. Contact D. C. Henderson, Secretary, Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers and Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Hills Agricultural Science Building, 
Burlington, Vt. 


September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 


October 12-15 — National FFA Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


November 9-17 — 93rd Annual Convention of 
the National Grange, Long Beach, Calif. 


November 23-December 5 — International Live 
Stock Exposition-National Dairy Show, Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, Ill. 


November 20-26 — National Farm-City Week_ 


November 27-December 5 — Eleventh General 
Conference of The Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers, 
New Delhi, India. Contact R. Savary, Secretary 
General, Federation Internationale Des Pro- 
ducteurs Agricoles, Rue D’Hauteville, Paris X, 
France. 


December 5-11 — National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Contact Jim Wall, Executive Secre- 
tary, NVATA, Waverly, Nebr. 


February 12-14, 1960 — Fact Finding Conference 
sponsored by the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, Kansas City, Mo. Contact Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries, 59 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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CATALYSTS 


@ GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS doesn’t just happen. 
You have to plant it, cultivate it, nurse and rehearse it! 
Public relations would be a simple thing — if all of us 

had the time to specialize in it. However, in extension and 
vocational agriculture, we must go diversified. Indeed, 
with teaching, farm advice, radio, television and press, we 
spread ourselves thin. But let’s not do it at the cost of 
public relations! 

At the risk of sounding like we’re peddling patent medi- 
cine, we suggest a simple formula for meshing public re- 
lations with your present work. Here it is: 

Service to farm families plus effective communications 
plus ten essential catalysts equals good public relations. 

Let’s take a closer look at these ten “catalysts.” All of 
them are essential to speeding up the reaction and shap- 
ing up the end product — public relations. They’re so 
important, we nickname them “ten commandments of 
public relations.” 


1. BE PUNCTUAL. Nobody likes to wait. Answer 
letters promptly. Be on time for meetings and appoint- 
ments. After all, this is the kind of treatment you expect 
from others. 


2. PLAY FAIR. Radio, television, and press want 
your news while it is news. And they all want — and de- 
serve — an equal break on every story. Check the facts. 
Be accurate. 


3. BE COOPERATIVE. Work closely with civic and 
business groups. Cultivate the acquaintance of leading 
citizens and include them in your agricultural events. 


4. USE NAMES. Call people by their correct names. 
Spell names carefully. There’s no better way to show in- 
terest in people and make them feel at ease than by a 
warm and friendly “Hi, Bill!” 

5. BE INFORMED. Search continually for technical 
knowledge. Farm people expect you to know and under- 
stand the latest in better farming methods. 

6. DRESS RIGHT. A tie for a tie — a good slogan 
when you’re working with the school board or chamber 
of commerce. But when you visit farmers, try something 
more casual. They'll appreciate it! 

7. BE APPRECIATIVE. Recognize and show appre- 
ciation for a job well done by associates, farmers, students, 
and specialists. When in doubt, try a compliment. It'll 
work wonders. 

8. KEEP SECRETS. If someone gives you informa- 
tion in confidence, they do so for a good reason. Don’t 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


by Ray Wolfe and Jack Morris 


Public relations is a mystic motto to some, 
a perplexing problem to others, and much 
talked about in either case. But here’s 
a fresh angle on an old topic—in terms 


of you, the agricultural leader. 


For BETTER FARMING METHODS readers, 


| public relations is a never-ending task. 
Therefore, we are constantly on the lookout 
for ways you can do this important job bet- 
| ter. Several experts have written articles on 
public relations for BETTER FARMING METH- 
ODS during the past year. Now, another ar- 
| ticle in this series breaks public relations 
down into a simple 10-step process. Check 
yourself on these points. As the authors ex- 
plain, there’s nothing mysterious about pub- 
lic relations. If you are following the sug- 
gestions outlined in this article, forget about 
public relations—you are batting 1,000. 
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“The Use of Gypsum 
in Agriculture’”’ 


An exciting, factual sound film, available FREE 
for use by County Agents, teachers, farm groups 


Eight major uses of agricultural gypsum are detailed in this 
entertaining and informative sound film. Features BEN 
FRANKLIN* Agricultural Gypsum and shows how it breaks up 
plowpans, improves drainage, supplies sulfur and calcium, 
corrects alkali soils, conserves nitrogen, stimulates soil micro- 
organisms, even clears muddy ponds! Includes numerous 
valuable tips you can use for improving crops and soils. 


You won’t want to miss this important film, so plan now to 
arrange for a FREE showing. Please request reservations at 
least four weeks in advance of showing date. Write Dept. 
BFM-91, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


*T.M Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The skilled hand of the German gunsmith is 
responsible for this .22 caliber, 6-shot re- 

ter automatic self-ejecting clip. Just 4” 
ong, fits easily into pocket or purse, Ideal 
for sporting events, stage use (not available 
to Calif. residents). Comes for £6.95 ppd 


from Best Values, Dept. K216, 403 Mari-et, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
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IMPROVED NO. 


This Level 

has 12-Power 
Telescope and 

is used and 
endorsed by 
Schools, Ex- 
tension Service 
and Individual 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple 


operate them by following 


included with each Instrument. 


2 BOSTROM 
Sp, LEVEL 


Accurate, 

Durable and 
Complete for 
Terracing, Ditch- 
ing Irrigating, 
Grading, Tile 
Draining, Run- 


anyone can 
the direction bookiet 
Our No. 4 


Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 


are sold on the 
money back. 
Prices and name of our 


rantee 
WRITE TODAY for literature, 


of satisfaction or 


distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 


520 Stenewall St., S.W. 


ATLANTA 3, GA, 


gspoil it — and their opinion of you — 


by spilling the secret. 
9. CRITICIZE CAUTIOUSLY. 


People learn from criticism — careful, 
constructive criticism, that is. Any 
other kind only spoils the day. 


10. RESPECT OPINIONS. An- 
other person’s opinion is just as im- 
portant as yours. Ask others to help 
you plan programs and meetings and 
they'll know you have faith in their 
ideas. 


Above all, remember that public 
relations is a two-way street — not 
only must the public know you, but 
you must know and understand them. 
Know the likes and dislikes, aims and 
goals, of radio and television stations; 
newspapers and magazines; business 
concerns; people, young and old, rural 
and urban, regardless of race or re- 
ligion, color or creed. 

Next time you find yourself on the 
public relations road, keep our formu- 
la in mind. It belongs. For the cata- 
lysts are commandments — the com- 
mandments road signs. Follow them! 
You'll find that, with the same service 
to farmers and the same effective com- 
munications, ordinary public relations 
will become good public relations — 
lasting, far-reaching and dynamic. 


End. 


Pfizer Research Conference 
Goes International 


The 7th annual Research Confer- 
ence sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., at its Terre Haute, Ind., Agricul- 
tural Research Center on May 8-9, 
included a part of the International 
Animal Feed Symposium this year. 
There were 27 representatives from 10 
western European countries who at- 
tended and participated in the con- 
ference. These were mostly nutrition- 
ists, feed manufacturers and represen- 
tatives of government feed and agri- 
cultural agencies in their respective 
countries. Their symposium in this 
country was sponsored by USDA and 
the Soybean Council of America. 


Farm and feed industry leaders were 
challenged to work for “Food for 
Peace” plans by J. Jerome Thompson, 
vice president of Pfizer and general 
manager of its Agricultural Division. 
Close to 400 government agricultural 
officials, scientists and feed industry 
executives from the U.S. and Canada 
attended, in addition to the European 


group. 


| 
AS 

States 
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BANK 
AGENT « who he 


@ THE BANK AGRICULTURAL 
REPRENSENTATIVE, a new arri- 
val among the ranks of farm advisors, 
is the brainchild of an unusual god- 
mother — technology and specializa- 
tion. He was born of necessity. The 
tremendous outlays of capital required 
on the modern commercial farm has 
caused more and more farmers to seek 
financial assistance from the local 
commercial bank. The banks, in turn, 
realized the need for a specialist to 
serve the farmer. Thus, the agricul- 
tural representative came into being. 

How do these special farm service 
agents work with farmers? 

To answer this question, researchers 
at the University of Tennessee con- 
ducted a special research project. The 
results are published in Bulletin 289. 
Here is a brief report of the survey 
findings: 

* All bankers employing an agri- 
cultural representative were enthusi- 
astic supporters of the program, be- 
lieving that it benefits both them and 
the farmer. 


® Of those bankers giving estimates 
on desired size of bank operations to 
support an agricultural representative, 
the average volume of agricultural 
loans was $580,000 and minimum total 
assets were $3,000,000. 


© Estimates on costs of the agri- 
cultural programs in Tennessee banks 
ranged from $4,000 to $10,000 with 
the higher figure being associated with 
programs featuring youth work and 
considerable promotional activity. 


® Probably the most characteristic 
description of the activities in which 
the agricultural representatives were 


THE 


FARM 


found engaging is public relations. In 
addition, they were found visiting 
farmers having loans, investigating op- 
erations of new borrowers, appraising 
farm property, advising farm borrow- 
ers on financial management, and 
helping their farmer clientele make 
use of other farm agencies serving 
rural people in the county. 


® Both bankers and agricultural re- 
presentatives considered farm experi- 
ence and previous employment with 
an agricultural agency as very valu- 
able job qualifications. Of these agri- 
cultural representatives who thought a 
college education was a desirable pre- 
requisite for their job, all believed 
training in some phase of agriculture 
was preferable. 


© Every representative engaged in 
a variety of activities — such as ac- 
quainting the farmers with his bank, 
informing the rural community of the 
bank’s interest in its welfare, and con- 
vincing the potential farm depositor 
or borrower that the bank is the best 
place for his business. His role was 
meant to serve as a “humanizing” 
element to the farm customers; the 
banks seemed less “cold”; the farmer 
now had someone to talk his language. 


® The agricultural representative is 
distinguished from other agricultural 
workers by a particular attention to 
financial transactions between a finan- 
cial institution and the farm producer. 
In such a role, he does not attempt to 
muster for the farmers’ use a vast store 
of knowledge about production prob- 
lems. He can serve to put the farmer 
in contact with such knowledge when 
needed, however, whether it be from 
an educational or action farm agency. 


is © what he does 


® Bankers stated that they believed 
the program of the agricultural repre- 
sentative resulted in increased volume 
of farmer deposits not created by new 
loan accounts. Such an increase was 
believed to be related to a higher in- 
come of the farmers coming in contact 
with the program, a greater tendency 
for these farmers to risk their savings 
with the bank, and an expanding 
patronage from the rural community 


© The benefits of the agricultural 
representative to the farmer most fre- 
quently mentioned were: (1 
crease in the volume of farm 
extended; (2) an increase in the su- 
pervisory assistance connected with 
capital acquisition and use by farmers; 
(3) improvement in the terms of the 
loans being made. 


® About one-half of the present 
farm men in the banks are officers, 
and there were indications that pro- 
motions for others were expected. 


an in- 
loans 


® Considerable permanency of posi- 
tion is indicated in view of the age of 
the programs in Tennessee at the time 
of the study, ranging from 6 months 
to 17 years and averaging about 5.5 
years. 


® In this study an attempt was 
made to learn why agricultural repre- 
sentative programs were at their va- 
rious locations. First, agriculture as an 
industry was found to be important 
in the county in which the program 
existed. When all Ten- 
nessee were ranked by absolute value 
of all farm products sold, 87 percent 
of the representatives were found 
among the top one-third of the coun- 
ties so ranked. End. 
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counties in 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


80—Crucible Agricultural Steels 


This booklet tells the story of tillage’s 
place in soil improvement. The story was 
written by Ernest G. Moore with USDA. 
You'll find much other valuable infor- 
mation about steel plows in this booklet 
available free to you from Crucible Steel 
Company of America. 


81—Heating Plastic Greenhouses 


This helpful booklet tells how to heat 
polyethylene plastic greenhouses. You'll 
be interested in this factual report sent 
to you with compliments of Gering Pro- 
ducts, Inc. Send for your free copy. 


82—Treating Fence Posts 


Phelps-Dodge Corporation would be 
happy to send you a very helpful book- 
let, “How to Treat Fence Posts by Double 
Diffusion”, Order your free copy today. 


83—Coccidiosis Control 


Sterwin Chemicals would be pleased 
to send you a copy of their booklet about 
Trithiadol and Coccidiosis. Circle the 
postal card number above. 


84—File Filosophy 


That's the title of a comprehensive 
booklet from Nicholson File Company. 
This booklet tells how to get the most 
out of files. 


85—Soil Testing 


A booklet from Sudbury Laboratorys 
explains how to test soil with the popular 
garden soil test kit. Send for your free 
copy. 


86—Insect Control 


A very neat little booklet from Ameri- 
can Cyanamid gives complete information 
about the use of Malathion for insect 
control. 
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87—Plastic Silage Storage 


. SELECT the booklets you want 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal curd 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


Visking Company has published this 
booklet describing the uses and advan- 
tages of polyethylene film in ensiling 
grass and corn forage. 


88—Booklet of the Month 


A booklet, available free to agri- 
cultural leaders from Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemicals gives complete in- 
formation about the use of Diazinon 
for control of insect pests. You’ll find 
information for use of this material 
on fruit, vegetables, lawns, field 
crops, household insects, animal pests, 
and flies. The booklet contains com- 
plete directions and rates of appli- 
cation. Circle the number above to 
get a copy of this helpful booklet. 


89—Olympian Pump Folder 


This full-color folder describes a new 
line of Olympian pumps and water sys- 
tems. Circle the postal card number 
above to get your free copy. 


90—Trussed Arch Construction 


This 28 x 28-inch wall chart shows a 
free to agricultural leaders from Homa- 
sote Company. 


91—Grain Combine Wall Chart 


This 28 x 28 inch wall chart shows a 
sectional view of the modern combine. 
This chart is available free to ag leaders 
from International Harvester Company. 


92—Crop Drying With LPG 


A reprint, “Illinois Farmer Profits With 
Mechanical Crop Drying With LPG”, is 
yours for the asking. It will be sent to 
you from the Campbell Dryer Company. 


93—About Fly Control 


95—Soil Moisture Gage 


You can get complete information 
about a fly control program with Taba- 
trex by circling the number above on the 
postal card. Glenn Chemical Company 
sends this material free to ag leaders. 


94—Helpful Materials 


A booklet from the American Potash 
Institute, “At Work for Sound Fertility 
Practices”, lists many educational ma- 
terials which are available free to agri- 
cultural leaders. Order your copy of this 
helpful source booklet. 


A soil moisture gage as easy to read as 
a thermometer has been developed by 
Irrigation Equipment Corporation. For 
further information about the “Soilmoist 
Gage”, circle the postal card number 
above. 


96—More Income Per Acre 


This booklet from Reynolds Metals 
Company tells all about their full-color 
sound movie “More Income Per Acre”. 
Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
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Hampshire Judging Pictorial 
CORRECT PLACING 1—3—4—2 


This class of Hampshire senior 
spring gilts was placed 1, 3, 4, 2. 

The No. 1 gilt carries tremendous 
length with good balance. She has dis- 
tinctive breed character, is sound on 
her feet and legs, has a very good 
underline with good width and depth 
of ham. She has a very nice turn over 
her back and loin. She is neat and 
trim and very firm in her fleshing. She 


is longer, meatier, and more heavily 
muscled throughout than the No. 3 
gilt. 

The No. 3 gilt is placed over No. 4 
because of her length, her clean cut- 
ness, her underline, and balance. We 
would like to see her with more width 
over the loin and more fullness in the 
heart girth. Although she is clean and 
firm in her fleshing, she could carry 
more of it. No. 3 stands better on her 
feet and legs than does No. 4, the No. 
4 tending to hump up. 


No. 4 is placed over No. 2 because 
she is a firmer, more solid, and more 
heavily muscled gilt throughout than 
No. 2. 

No. 2 is placed at the bottom of the 
class largely because of her lacking of 
firmness. She appears to be a little on 
the soft side although very well put 
together otherwise. Although No. 4 
appears to be a little steep in the 
and she is wider and fuller in the ham 
rump, she has good length of ham 
throughout than the No. 2 gilt. 


97—Flail Cut Material 


This brochure from Lundell Manufac- 
turing Company explains the revolution- 
ary flail cut chopper, Send for your free 
copy. 


98—Rigidwall Silo 


For complete information about the 
newest modern silo, send for this colorful 
brochure from Rowell, Inc., which ex- 
plains why they make this claim. 


99—New Sprayer Design 


The D. B. Smith Company would be 
pleased to send you further information 
about this Speedex Sprayer if you'll sim- 
ply circle the postal card number above. 


100—Kylage Check Chart 
This check chart records 120 case his- 
tories reporting actual results obtained 
using “a silage preservative” with a varia- 
ty of forage crops. This is made available 
free to agricultural leaders from Trojan 
Powder Company. 


101—The Fence Rider 


The Fence Rider is a weed killer that 


helps you control weeds along fence rows. 
Agricultural leaders are invited to send 
for a free copy of this booklet from Dia- 
mond Alkali Company. 


102—Watch Poison Ivy 


A colorful poster from Ivy Corporation 
shows colored photos of poison ivy, poi- 
son oak, and poison sumac. Send for your 
free copy of this colorful poster. 


103—Harvest Early 


For complete information about how 
you can profit more by harvesting early, 
send for this colorful booklet on John 
Deere’s 458 grain drier. 


104—Pasture Information 


A very helpful booklet from Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company explains how to 
reduce feed costs with good pasture, 


105—Insemikit Catalog 


A catalog available free to agricultural 
leaders lists a thousand hard-to-find live. 
stock supplies. Send for your free copy. 


106—Worm Control Booklet 


A 15-page description of a new ap- 
proach to swine worm control is the topic 
of this booklet from Eli Lilly & Company. 
It gives complete details about their 
worm control product, Hygromix. 


'107—Clear Muddy Ponds 


The United States Gypsum Company 
wants you to have a copy of their book- 
let on clearing muddy ponds, It is yours 
if you will circle the postal card number 
above. 


108—Better Farm Buildings 


A descriptive booklet available free to 
ag leaders from the U. S. Steel Corpora- 


tion, “Steel Buildings for Better Farm- 
ing,” tells how steel construction im 
proves the farm operation. They would 
like to send you a copy. 


109—Surveying Instruments 


A full-color 28-page booklet from the 
David White Instrument Company gives 
a complete description of all their sur- 
veying instruments and accessories, Ag 
leaders are invited to send for a free copy. 


110—Improved Farrowing Stall 


The Clay Equipment Corporation will 
be pleased to send you complete intor- 
mation about their new, improved farrow- 
ing stall, Circle the postal card number 
above. 


111—Fertilizer Booklet 


The Tennessee Corporation would be 
happy to send you their booklet, “Tri- 
Basic Copper Sulfate” if you'll indicate 
your interest by circling the postal card 
number above. 


112—Milking Shorthorns 


Can a Milking Shorthorn cow that pro- 
duces over 10,000 pounds of milk per 
year produce an efficient, good-quality 
steer calf for beef? 
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Why Dont 
Farmers 
Ask You About 


Irrigation? 


Ohio research studies show that three farmers 


out of four seek help with their irrigation 


problems from salesmen and other commercial sources. 


Why don’t more of them ask ag leaders for help? 


By Everett M. Rogers and Ron L. Pitzer, Rural Sociologists, Ohio State University 


This article contains research 
findings from a study of adoption 
of irrigation in Ohio. One 

of the big reasons for adoption 
in this humid state are crisis 
situations brought on by drouth. 
Farmers who bought irrigation 
systems listed personal observa- 
tion and farm magazines as the 
most common way they learned 
about irrigation. However, if the 
normal adoption pattern is 
followed, agricultural leaders 
should become a major informa- 
tion source. This study indicates 
that many ag leaders don’t 

have the kind of information 

the farmers are seeking. 

On the other hand, salespeople 
were able to give farmers helpful 
information. Maybe you should 
learn more about irrigation. 
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@ IRRIGATION has recently been 
“catching on” in the humid states of 
the Midwest, South, and East. In 
fact, the irrigated acreage in the 28 
humid states increased 400 percent in 
the five-year period from 1949 to 
1954. 

This article contains research find- 
ings from a recent study of the adop- 
tion of irrigation completed in Ohio. 
Many of the findings will be of in- 
terest to agricultural leaders who are 
asked for information about irriga- 
tion by the farmers in their area. 


Why the Rush fo Irrigation? 


Probably the most important reason 
for adopting irrigation in humid areas 
is to provide insurance against the 
hazard of brief but severe drought 
periods which occur frequently (and 
uncertainly) during the growing sea- 
son. 

An Ohio irrigator remarked during 
a recent research interview, “Irriga- 


tion is the best insurance I could have 
—even though I may not need it every 
season.” Another irrigator remarked, 
“Td been thinking about using irriga- 


tion until 1954 when a dry spell 
burned up 30 acres of my potatoes. 
That convinced me.” Thus, a drought 
period may create a crisis situation 
which motivates farmers to adopt ir- 
rigation. Here are some other factors 
which may influence adoption or 
irrigation : 

© The 
irrigation 
adoption 


improvement of sprinkler 
equipment has encouraged 
in recent years. 


® Government farm programs may 
also influence the adoption of irriga- 
tion. Acreage controls on corn, cotton, 
and tobacco encourage some farmers 
to produce a higher yield per acre. 


The Adoption Process 


The development of new techno- 
logical practices in agriculture has 
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greatly affected our farm economy. 
New practices and methods are con- 
stantly being developed and recom- 
mended to farmers. 


The Agricultural Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, high 
school departments of vocational agri- 
culture, commercial concerns, and 
other “change agencies” have been 
vitally interested in the process by 
which farmers learn about and accept 
new practices. In recent years, rural 
sociologists have completed consider- 
able research on this adoption process. 


Data were obtained from a state- 
wide random sample of 105 Ohio 
farmers using irrigation in 1957. The 
questionnaire completed by these ir- 
rigators provided information as to 
where and how they first learned of 
irrigation, what convinced them to 
try irrigation, what motivated them 
to adopt the practice, and whether 
they sought information from the 


Extension Service, the SCS, and com- 
mercial concerns. 

Here’s where farmers first heard 
about irrigation: Personal observation, 
41%; farm magazines, 21% ; commer- 
cial sources, 13%; University and Ex- 
tension Service, 6%; other sources, 
19%. 

The farmers’ sources of information 
during the conviction stage were: Per- 
sonal observation, 41%; farm maga- 
zines, 10% ; commercial sources, 12% ; 
own experience, 22%; University and 
Extension Service, 10%; all other 
sources, 5%. 

Less than one percent of the Ohio 
farmers were using irrigation in 1957; 
hence, irrigation was a real innova- 
tion or new idea to farmers. 


Sources of Information 


The most common way Ohio farm- 
ers learned about irrigation was by 
observing irrigation in operation. 

Some irrigators first saw the prac- 


tice in use in other states; many of 
them observed it on nurseries or truck 
farms. Another important way farmers 
became aware of irrigation 
reading farm magazines. Commercia! 
concerns (dealers, salesmen, and man- 
ufacturers) were also important. The 
following table shows the source of 
information that (1) made 
“aware” of irrigation, and (2) “con- 
vinced” them to adopt the practice. 

One reason for the importance of 
personal observation as a source of 
information for irrigators is that irri- 
gation is such a highly “visible” prac- 
tice. It is a practice that can be seen 
and is one that naturally 
attention. 


was by 


farmers 


attracts 


Where Farmers Got Help 

The Ohio were. asked 
where they obtained help in laying 
out their irrigation system. The most 
important source of help in laying out 
irrigation systems came from com- 


irrigators 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories— 
the Scientific Approach to Poultry Healt} Problems 


/ 


IMPROVED FORMULA 


Best for Blackhead Prevention 


With ew profit benefits 


Now, turkey growers can give their birds the most 
effective protection against. blackhead and also get new 
profit benefits. New Histostat-50 contains a proven 
active ingredient—4-nitrophenylarsonic acid—from 
the chemical family of arsenicals which are universally 
recognized for their growth-stimulating properties. 
And this new formulation permits this active ingredient 
to do its work more effectively and completely, espe- 
cially as birds approach market age or maturity. Used 
at the rate of only one pound per ton of turkey mash, 
Histostat-50 prevents blackhead and promotes finer 
finish. Effective against blackhead in chickens, too. 


Write for technical information. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Chraries City 


WORLDWIDE SERVICE TO 


Because of the continuing 
need for good flock hus- 
bandry, Dr. Salsbury’s cur- 
rent consumer advertise- 
ments carry this message: 
PROPER MEDICATION IS 
ONLY ONE PART OF GOOD 
FLOCK MANAGEMENT. 
FOR BEST RESULTS, 
PRACTICE SOUND FEED- 
ING, HOUSING, SANITA- 
TION AND PEST CONTROL. 


LABORATORIES 


THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


American Income Life Insurance Co. ............ 38 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............ 5 
American Trucking Assoc. 

Best Values : 

Blah Products 32 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg. Co. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 0... 51 


Gian Ghee. 35 


Lilliston Implement 
Lilly & Co., Eli 
Line Material Industries 
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Massey-Ferguson, Inc. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


National Agricultural Supply Co... 35 
National Suffolk Sheep Ass‘n. _..... 

New Holland Machine Co. 
Nicholas Of America Ltd. 22. 25 


Oliver Corp. 
Ruberoid Co. ............ 


Salsbury Laboratories . 
Schering Corp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. .. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 29 
Wyeth Laboratories 


Who do farmers ask 


about irrigation? 


mercial concerns. Fifty-nine percent of 
the farmers mentioned this source. 

Other sources of help mentioned 
were friends, relatives, neighbors, the 
Ohio State University, the county Ex- 
tension agent, and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Only 17 percent of the irrigators 
had asked their county agent for any 
information about irrigation. Of those 
who did ask for information, 12 per- 
cent said they did not receive any 
help because the agent knew little 
about the practice. Twenty-four per- 
cent of those who asked for informa- 
tion were referred to an Extension 
specialist or to bulletins. 

Only 14 percent of the irrigators 
had asked SCS workers for informa- 
tion. 14 percent of these were advised 
not to adopt the practice and another 
21 percent said they received no help. 
The help received was mostly regard- 
ing the effect of soil type on irrigation, 
construction of farm ponds, available 
water supply, and drainage. 


Some Don’t Trust Dealer 


Thirty-five percent of the farmers 
in this study indicated that they were 
urged by equipment dealers or sales- 
men to adopt irrigation. Five percent 
of those receiving information felt 
that the information was biased or 
false, and was given by salesmen or 
dealers interested only in selling their 
equipment. However, most of the 
information received from salespeople 
was considered very helpful by the 
irrigators. The table below compares 
the percent of farmers asking and re- 
ceiving help from the county Exten- 
sion agent, SCS workers, and commer- 
cial concerns: 

We found that county Extension 
agents and SCS workers were gen- 
erally less important sources of infor- 
mation about irrigation than were 
salespeople. However, this may change 
as irrigation becomes a more widely 
accepted practice in humid areas. The 
prediction is for irrigated acreage to 
continue to increase in humid states. 
This will mean that farmers will con- 
tinue to ask their agricultural leaders 
for more information about irrigation 

End 
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Field silos of black VISQUEEN (6) agricultural film 
make it easier, more economical for farmers to 
follow your advice on land and crop management. 


‘ 


Whether your farmers bring the forage to the animals or the animals to the 


forage ... whether they ensile corn, grass, legumes... they’ll find that field 
silos of black VISQUEEN 6 film fit right in with their way of doing things. 


1. More feed per acre, more total dry nutrients per 
acre, more butterfat per acre when crop is made into silage. 


2. More stock fed with this increased feed supply 
means more milk and meat produced. 


3. No loss due to bad weather when forage crops 
are made into silage in always available field silos of 
black VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film. 


4. Save time, labor with field silos of black visqUEEN 
6 film placed anywhere for easiest, fastest filling and 
feeding. 


5. Lowest cost storage with field silos of black 
VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film. When building permanent 
storage, the construction costs, interest, taxes and up- 
keep, figured at 75% average capacity use, will amount to 
$1.35 per ton of silage. Silage in field silos of black 
VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film costs only $1 per ton— 
a saving! 


Black VISQUEEN 6 agricultural film, quality controlled from 
basic resins to finished product, is readily available from your 
farm store, lumber yard, implement dealer or feed and seed sup- 
plier. Write for free, illustrated technical information, liter- 
ature, motion picture films in color and sound for your use. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
VISKING COMPANY Division of 


Dept. BF6 6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 


In Canada: VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF UNION CARBIDE 
CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. 


VISKING, VISQUEEN and UNION CARBIDE are registered 
trademarks of the Union Carbide Corporation. 


Corporation 


6. Flexible, helps make higher quality silage. 
By having storage always available in any capacity 
needed, farmers can cut at highest nutrient levels .. . 
and seal silage the same day as cut for highest quality. 
Airtight, weather-tight seal preserves nutrient levels. 
Silage is superior in ph values, titratable acids, odor, 
palatability, appearance. 


7. Specially formulated for agricultural 
use. Superior uniformity of thickness of black VISQUEEN 6 
film eliminates thin, weak spots—yields a stronger, more 
reliable cover for field silos. This superior strength per- 
mits use of the most economical gauge. Inert: will not 
react chemically with silage juices. Seamless widths for 
stronger, more economical covers. Only black film is 
recommended for outdoor use. The trademark vVISQUEEN 
is printed every foot on the selvage to protect against 
imitations or substitutes. 


Black VISQUEEN 6 Agricultural Film for silo caps and silo covers. 


Pre-cut, pre-packaged silo caps. Pit and trench silo covers. 


UW 


TRADE MARK 
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Own A Combine? 


for bigger harvests, 
have it equipped with a 


HUME 


PICK-UP REEL 


gn 


1— SAVE SHATTER LOSSES: 
Narrow edg 
ters grain vertically, 
avoiding shatter-i 
ot wide-edge entry. Six aid | 
bats divide crop — litt « 
it evenly across cutter WS 
rgducing sickle 
shatter. 

N 


2— SAVE SKIPPING LOSSES: 
8” long, curved, spring- 
steel tingers reach deep 
into crop and lift it gen- 
tly ahead of cutter co. 
s-up more of your 
crop even in the most 
down-tangled 
condition. 


3— SAVE SEPARATION LOSSES: 
Crop is lifted across sickle 
onto header as cut — 
does not pile up on 
sickle. This even feeding 
reduces cylinder slugging 
— provides more com- 
plete separation. 


wi 


EQUIP YOUR NEW OR OLD COMBINE, 


ndrower or torage harvester with a Hume 


Pick-Up Reel — ahead of the harvest. Hume 


Re 


els mean bigger harvests of grain, beans, 


sorghum. See your dealer now, or write us. 


D. HUME 
| COMPANY 
| Mendota 7, Illinois 


Specialized Farm Equipment 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin * Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Garden City & Gardner, Kansas 
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COUNTY AGENT 


e of bat en- ' 


NEWS 


New Director of 
Information Programs 


E. B. Winner, agricultural 
editor at the University of Mis- 
souri, has been named director 
of information programs for the 
Federal Extension Service. 


He assumed his new duties June 1. 
Winner has been head of the Uni- 


versity’s agricultural information office 
for the past six and one-half years, 
and during this time supervised the 
expansion of this phase of the Univer- 
sity’s program. In his new position he 
will direct the work of the information 
office of the Federal Extension Ser- 
vice, including training activities with 
the federal extension staff, and co- 
operate with state extension informa- 
tion offices in similar work. 


Kochia, Not a Legume 


After the picture of Wayne 
Eakin, Alfalfa county agent, 
Oklahoma, appeared in this 
column of the February issue 
checking a field of Kochia and 
calling it a wild legume, no 
less than four agronomists from 
various sections of the United 
States wrote of their disagree- 
ment of Kochia as a legume. 


Here are brief excerpts from Eakin’s 


reply to the disputed issue: “I have 
searched through my files, so far un- 
successfully, for the information you 
requested and this leads me to believe 
that I have been in error in referring 
to Kochia as a leguminous plant for 
several years. 


“T must admit that I was in error 


(by calling it a legume) but Kochia is 
still a rather remarkable and interest- 
| ing plant and does grow well on saline 
type soils.” 


Russia Learns About 
County Agents 


Russians learned about the life 
of a typical county Extension 
agent when they read an article 
about Lester Cronin of Tuscara- 
was county, Ohio, past president 
of the Ohio County Extension 
Agents’ Association. 


County Agent James A. Bochy, Somerset coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and Maple Queen Errolene 
Haupt, hang a wooden sap bucket on a 150- 
year-old Courthouse maple tree. This was one 
of the features of a widely publicized Exten- 
sion-sponsored tree-tapping ceremony announc- 
ing the opening of the county's maple season. 
An educational exhibit of maple sap gather- 
ing equipment with appropriate identification 
focuses attention on the county’s unique in- 
dustry. 


The written. by Frederic 


story, 


Knoop, Executive Editor of FARM 
QUARTERLY, appeared in AMER- 
ICAN ILLUSTRATED, the U. S. 
Information Agency’s Russian Lan- 
guage Magazine, designed to promote 
better understanding of the United 
States in the Soviet Union. The maga- 
zine is distributed in 80 Soviet cities. 


New County Agent Office 


A county agent’s office for 
Mohave county, Arizona, was 
opened officially at Kingman. 


Appointed county agent there is 


James N. McDougal, Jr., of Kingman. 
He will be assisted temporarily by 
Robert L. Park of Mesa who will do 
4-H Club work for Mohave county. 
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County Agent 
Mansfield, Ohio 


by C. N. McGrew 


Local Leaders—Key to Success of Community 4-H Clubs 


That the success of a com- 
munity 4-H club is dependent 
upon the work of interested 
leaders has been demonstrated 
in the Mull and Caney Com- 
munities of Marion county, Vir- 
ginia, over a period of several 
years. 


While many individuals have con- 
tributed to the success of this club 
through their leadership, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pate Dillard are due much credit 
for the success of the Mull Communi- 
ty 4-H Club. 

About the year 1931, the Mull 
Community 4-H Club was organized 
and began to hold its meetings in the 
rural school house. Over this period of 
about 28 years, Mr. and Mrs. Dillard 
have remained true and faithful local 
4-H club leaders. 

The question is often asked: “Why 
do some community clubs fail, while 
others continue to carry on the good 
work for many years?” 

The above question has surely been 
answered by the leaders of the Mull 
Community. No doubt other commun- 


Four retired Ohio county agents congratulate E. P. Reed, Ohio Extension Agronomist, at his re- 
cent retirement party. Left to right they are Howard Bond, Henry county; B. H. Reading, San- 


Mr. and Mrs. Pate Dillard, two of the out- 
standing leaders ‘of the 4-H club of the Mull 
Community, Marion county, Virginia. 


ities, too, will be successful in 4-H 
club work when the leaders recognize 
the need for this kind of training, and 
when they are willing to assume this 
responsibility. 

The Mull Community is not likely 
to encounter any serious difficulty in 
maintaining their 4-H club in years 
to come, because the children and 
grandchildren of these adult leaders 
are maintaining the good, solid foun- 
dation upon which this club has been 
built. End. 


dusky county; Forrest Hall, Hancock county; and Russell Clymer, Defiance county. 


Board 


ENDS THE 2 HARDEST 
JOBS IN SIDING 


NO SAWING 


Just score and snap to size. Stone- 
wall Asbestos Board snaps cleanly. 


NO PAINTING 


Needs no paint to preserve it. This 
smooth, natural gray siding is com- 
pletely fireproof, keeps its beauty 
for years. (Can be painted if de- 
sired.) 


JUST NAIL IT UP 


Just nail right to studs on new 
barns, or over old siding on exist- 
ing barns. Big 4’ x 8’ sheets are 
light, easy to handle, fast to apply. 
Stonewall Board is absolutely fire- 
proof — ideal for new barns or re- 
siding. It can be applied in the 
same time it takes to paint, and 
for a little more than painting's 
cost! For more information, write 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 
Building Material 
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EDITORIAL 


Have you been reading the paper 
lately? Or the big national maga- 
zines? If so, then you’ve probably 
noticed two topics that are currently 
popular editorial subjects — infla- 
tion, and the farm problem. 

The amount of adverse publicity 
farmers are getting because of huge 
surpluses is terrific. Consumers read 
(and fume) about “their money” be- 
ing poured into farm subsidies. As 
I’ve said before, this problem is just 
as serious to agricultural leaders as 
it is to the farmer himself. 

But what can you do about it? 
Ah, that is the question! 

The first thing many of you will 
have to do is change your attitude 
about “telling others what you are 
doing.” For example, many agricul- 
tural leaders have the mistaken atti- 
tude that writing for mass media 
should be done only “if there is 
enough time after doing everything 
else.” 

Recently I wrote to a county agent 
and asked him to prepare an article 
for Better Farming Methods on some 
of his work. This article would go 
to 33,000 agricultural leaders — the 
most influential agricultural group 
in the world! This county agent re- 
plied that he was just “too busy” to 
write the article. I don’t know what 
he was busy doing, but it must have 
been important. The point is, when 
you can reach 33,000 people with 
one article you may accomplish more 
than from many hours of effort in 
some other direction. 

Yes, we in agriculture have been 
too modest about our accomplish- 
ments. For, like the county agent 
who refused to write the article for 
Better Farming Methods, we have 
neglected many opportunities to let 
others know what we are doing. If 
you read the article in last month’s 
issue of this magazine about the Ex- 
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tension budget cut in Wyoming, you 
probably noticed that poor commu- 
nications was listed as a major cause 
of this budget cut. 

Then, failing to communicate can 
have serious consequences — not 
only for the farmer but for those 
who work with the farmer. 

Another way that communications 
in agriculture could be improved 
would be to release more research 
information to “popular” media. Sci- 
entists seem to believe that the epi- 
tome of success is to have their work 
published in a technical journal for 
other scientists to read. This is good. 
But, at the same time, they have 
often failed to have their work pub- 
lished in popular form for consump- 
tion by farmers —— and the ordinary 
citizen. Researchers need to realize 
the difference in “technical” and 
“popular” writing. 

Many other agricultural leaders 
seem to think the communication job 
is completed when a bulletin is turn- 
ed out on a particular subject. But 
is this true? A survey of Ohio county 
agents revealed that half of them do 


CORNELIUS 
| 


rey 
SOU CONSERVATION 
Dutriet Offs 


“V've come to you for your alleged help.” 


by Frank Waddle 


not consider research bulletins of ex- 
periment stations important sources 
of information about new farm prac- 
tices. 

Other research studies have shown 
that one farmer out of five has no 
idea where agricultural research 
originates. Many think it is done by 
the feed or machinery companies. 

If we have failed to communicate 
with farmers, we have done even 
worse with the general public. It 
would be hard to overemphasize the 
need for better communications for 
agriculture. 

Many of you realize this need. 
Here’s a question asked in a survey 
of county agents and vo-ag teachers 
in two states: “What would you add 
if you could live over your college 
career?” Their answer: “COMMU- 
NICATION.” 

Of course, recognizing the problem 
is half the solution. But we need to 
do something about the situation. 

Get to know your local editors, 
radio and TV people. They can help. 

Then, get some information for 
them. Several states have published 
attractive brochures telling how im- 
portant the farmer is to the state’s 
economy. Other states have modern- 
ized the agricultural curriculum. Get 
this information. Give it to the edi- 
tors. 

Let’s look for ways to publicize 
our work. Don’t sit around and wait 
for someone to ask you. Go out and 
tell them. 


P.S. For those of you who have read 
this far, let me explain that I am not 
trying to make myself unpopular. I 
know that to be popular with read- 
ers-of this magazine I must not criti- 
cize them but should criticize some 
other group. So next month I will 
try to find some other group to criti- 
cize. Wonder who it will be? 
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INJECTABLE IRONS 
ARE NOT ALL ALIKE 


Comparisons show that Ferrextran, the 
injectable iron produced by Fort Dodge 
Laboratories, is unmatched for early 
and prolonged anemia protection for 
baby pigs. Ferrextran scores "yes" on 
all of these important counts: 
(1) Only one injection at 2 to 5 
days; (2) Iron utilization approximates 


100%; (3) Protection for 21 days or 
more; (4) Non-toxic, even in day-old 
pigs; (5) Non-irritant at site of in- 


jection; (6) Also beneficial to lambs, 
colts and calves. 


PREVENTION IMPORTANT 
IN MASTITIS CONTROL 


In large scale tests 
in herds chroni- 
cally troubled with 
mastitis, Nolvasan 
sanitizing solution 
stopped the spread 
— ; of infection in all 
kills mastitis caus-— 
ing organisms fast, 
: aie even in the presence 
of traces of milk and other organic 
matter. Cleansing udders before milk-— 
ing, with a solution of 1 or 2 table— 
spoons of Nolvasan to the gallon of 
water, and dipping teat ends after milk— 
ing, is a real aid in preventing masti- 
tis flareups. 


ONE-SHOT PENICILLIN COMPOUND 
FIGHTS CATTLE DISEASE TWO WAYS 


Longicil Fortified, a one-shot 300,000 
unit penicillin concentration, provides 
both immediate and prolonged resist— 
ance against shipping fever, pneu- 
monia, navel infection, foot rot and 
other diseases. Peak blood levels 
reached within one hour after injec-— 


tion, for quick effect. Effective blood 
levels maintained for 6 to 9 days. 
Longicil is particularly valuable in 


protecting feeder cattle during ship- 
ment. 


JOINT EFFORT PAYS OFF 
IN DISEASE PREVENTION 


Close cooperation between county 
agents, extension workers and veterin-— 
arians can prove to be of real benefit 
in preventing costly disease losses in 
farm areas. By reporting disease out- 
breaks to veterinarians and advising 
farmers to rely on their veterinarian's 
professional knowledge and skill in 
treating farm animals, county agents 
and extension workers will perform a 
needed and important service. 


LUNGWORM INFECTION 
FOUND WIDESPREAD 


46 states (shaded) have reported lung— 
worm infection, with some areas esti- 
mating more than 50% of animals in- 
fected. Fortunately, a new Fort Dodge 
product, Dictycide, offers relief. It 
is the first practical, effective 
treatment for this parasite. For com- 
plete information, ask one of your 
local veterinarians about Dictycide. 


Fort Dodge Products Are Available Through Veterinarians 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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L-M Permaline Perforated Pipe is 
specially designed for draining 
low-lying fields and muck land, or 
for low-pressure irrigation. 


The long lengths, light weight and 
strength of L-M Permaline Pipe 
make it most convenient for tem- 
porary or permanent installations. 


Many other uses— draining estates 
or subdivisions, septic tanks and 
house-to-street sewers, down- 
spouts, foundation footing drains. 


L-M Permaline is outstanding for 
barn and silo drains because it 
doesn't rust or rot, isn't affected 
by acids, alkalis, or hot water. 


With 10-foot, rather than 5-foot or 8-foot pipe, you can 
eliminate 20% to 50°, of the joints to be made on a job. 
That’s money in your pocket. 

L-M Permaline is the ONLY bituminous fibre pipe 
available in all sizes—2-, 3-, 4-, 5-, and 6-inch diam- 
eters, in 5-, 8-, and 10-foot lengths. Most complete 
line of fittings in the industry. 

Permaline is the ideal pipe for farm use. You simply 


forheffer sewers 


Pyne 


LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES McGraw-Edison Company 


drive the couplings on to make a permanent, tight fric- 
tion-welded joint. No fuss, no calking, no cement. Get 
the ORIGINAL long-length fibre pipe, L-M Permaline 
—for better sewers and drains, land drainage, house-to- 
sewer lines, septic tanks, foundation and downspout 
drains, etc. It’s light, strong, durable, ROOT-PROOF! 

Get L-M Permaline pipe from your plumbing con- 
tractor or building supply dealer. 


For information, mail the coupon 


BFM-69 
© LINE MATERIAL INDUSTRIES, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
» Please send me, free, Bulletin 56040 on Permaline Pipe. 


Name 


Address. 


City & Zone State. 


Please check: 1 Ag. Eng. Prof. © VoAg Teacher 
County Agent Other 
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